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BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 11. 1895. No. 19. 
ete, Th Woman's Journal THE LIVERMORE GOLDEN WEDDING. cordial expressions of love and good will | From Mrs. Ole Bull came a large basket CONCERNING 5 WOMEN. 
for e ’ —_ that were showered upon them. of delicate-hued violets. The Woman’s a 

FOUNDED BY LUCY STONE. The golden wedding of Rev. D. P. and In the sitting room at the right, beauti- | Club gave fifty yellow jonquils, while Mrs. Mary F. Lovett, Box 163, Bryn 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday | Mrs. Mary Ashton Livermore marks an ful and numerous gifts were exhibited, | from the W. C. T. U. came alarge bouquet , } 
in BosToN, devoted to the interests of woman— . . : q Mawr, Pa., offers a prize of ten dollars in 
to her educational, industrial, legal and politica) | 8 in the woman's rights movement ap- while in the dining-room, handsomely | of pinks. The Mary A. Livermore Tent gold for the best essay of 2,000 to 3,000 
equality, and especiaily to her right of suffrage. propriately celebrated. decorated, a bevy of lovely girls served | No. 17, D. V.. sent Mrs. Livermore some | words on “Cruelty to animals in Re- 
commana. In their pleasant Melrose home, sur- refreshments. beautiful flowers with the following note: | jation to Dress and Food.” Contestants 
H. B. BLACKWELL, a must be from eighteen to twenty-eight 
fy, 7 1CE STONE BLACKWELL. 2 - years of age. . yelg 
r, ' fe Li “o.3 Park Street, wherecopies Mrs. ANNIE T. AUERBACH, 20 Trow. 
arer. Cop 9 ty, “‘lonsreceived. bridge Street, Cambridge, Mass., has been 
4, “ON. on.te chosen State Superintendent of Press 
ane Piret year ontris. “O0, Thang 160 Work for the Massachusetts W.S. A. Her 
p> fy > oe ? oi esder work will be tosupply the editors with suf- 
oy : frage news items. Mrs. Auerbach will be 
~ peae.. am glad to receive clippings containing such 
ANY, Py Bans Tampon» nny ll news, from friends of equal rights in any 
' part of the country. Remember, it is 
The following poem was received from Mrs, news that is desired, not arguments. 
Whiton-Smith, on May 6, accompanied by a moon- 
ae stone ring : Mrs. WELDON, the wife of Mr. Frank 
: Golden wedding day I said, Weldon, of the editorial staff of the At- 
pe Chance than that before more fair, lanta (Ga.) Constiiution, is in corre- 
When a bride with sunlit air, spondence with the Princess Nazle of 
lay 6, Neath the blossoms growing red, Cairo, Egypt, with a view to securing an 
Lo! your ‘wedding march” was chorused exhibit of the work of the women of 
"Ee of By the singing birds o'er head. Egypt in the Woman’s exhibit at the Cot- 
rf the For a maiden sweet and true, ton States and International Exposition. 
isabled Though the flush of youth you wore, The Princess Nazle, though a Moslem, 
A vg In your heart strange dreams you bore / has abandoned the veil, and enjoys more 
| Com. = yes iy, yo — _ freedom than most Mohammedan women. 
- To oe er aa rhe maha gy \ j She is regarded as the most enlightened 
pan ce mates Meneniogss j and progressive woman in Egypt, and 
‘sore, “=e pve A seh ton thee ae ar has many friends and correspondents in 
88. ~ 74 America. 
Of the dreams you dreamed in youth. 7 
y man And your life’s work, grand and strong, y Miss Lotro Ott, a Chicago young 
plad to Day by day has grown diviner, woman, was called into Judge Hanecy’s 
ity-five Like the measures of a song. / court the other morning as a juror, her 
hates Golden wedding day, I said, : name heving been drawn from the poll 
; And again you stand in air, ° SE lists. The court excused her, of course; 
a. te Than that sunlit day more fair, igi but she claimed the fee paid to men who 
kindly And ’neath vlossoms growing red, ee ‘ sae , ees , . are called as jurors and for any reason 
Hy ase Hear the “‘wedding mare” repeated MARY A. LIVERMORE. DANIEL PARKER LIVERMORE, D.D. oun eameaad A sao cowstes, whee eon $2, 
ak By the singing Sneha rounded by green lawns and trees just The school children of Melrose are; ‘To her whose honored name we bear, in | representing one day’s pay and mileage 
3oston, “ bursting into leaf, with a charming view | great admirers of Mrs. Livermore. At | this, her golden wedding day, we bring | from her home to the court and back 
EDITORIAL NOTES. in the rear of Crystal Lake, was cele-| two o’clock arrived a committee repre- | these flowers, sweet and fair. again. Judge Hanecy said she was en- 
» we anu brated, on Monday, May, 6, the 50th anni- | senting the teachers and pupils of the The Massachusetts W. C. T. U., sending | titled to the fee the same asa man, and 
ro me The bill to take a vote of the men and | vyersary of their wedding day. high school. Miss Chaloner presenting | love and greetings, presented a case con- | she received the money and went away, 
m elec. the women qualified to vote for school The day was golden with sunshine, and | fifty American Beauty roses, said: taining a salad fork, a large berry spoon, | prepared to do a little shopping before 
“1 ws committee as to whether they favor muni- | the house, open to catch the breeze, was| The members of the high school, desir- | 8nd a sugar sifter in Roman gold with | she returned home. 
4 cipal suffrage for women has advanced | filled with flowers, in which yellow, the | ing to manifest their love and esteem for | Dresden enamel decorations. From the Miss ESTELLE REED, Superintendent 
ie one step further in the Massachusetts suffrage color, predominated. Melrose W. C. T. U., for which Mrs, of Public Instruction for the State of 
‘or asa Honse, The insincerity of its promoters The town was in a gala mood and from Livermore has done so much, came & bag | Wyoming, in company with other State 
B.-A is shown by the fact that two years ago | the Town Hall, the fire engine house, and of fifty gold pieces, while Mrs. Lincoln | officials, is making a tour of several 
Place, nearly every opponent in the House voted | the schoolhouses the stars and stripes Bangs of Cambridge, and many others | States examining penal and reformatory 
against a bill to give women municipal | were floated. sent flowers. Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Norris, | institutions, looking for improved ideas 
pher. suffrage on condition that a majority of It had been the intention to issue cards the daughter and son-in law of Mrs. Liver- | and methods. She recently visited Lin- 
res the the men and women should ratify the | of invitation for the anniversary reception, more, presented a handsome clock, and | coln, Neb., and is reported by Lucy A, 
— Measure at the polls. It was thought ’ Bently, of the New Republic, as say- 
E.¥. then municipal suffrage could constitu- ing that woman suffrage in Wyoming 
tionally be extended in that way. Now works admirably. Women make no fuss 
— that the Supreme Court has decided that about voting, but go to the polls as nat- 
it cannot, the opponents have become urally as to the post office. Fully as 
ED clamorous for a popular vote, which will large a per cent. of women vote as of men, 
give women nothing if it goes in their and there is no opposition now to woman 
. favor. We have littledoubt that a majority suffrage. 
atl of the women voting on the question Mrs. MARGARET STANTON BLATCH, a 
would vote in the affirmative, but we do daughter of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
a not believe their doing so would change | is at the head of the department of phys- 
half a dozen votes in the Legislature. ical training in N. Y. Teachers’ College. 
; — She recently gave an exhibition of what 
In South Carolina, May 8, an important her girls could do before 2,500 people in 
decision was rendered by the U. S. Cir- Mrs. Livermore and first child, the armory, and at the final exercises of 
cuit Court regarding the registration laws MA a “ney Ae ERM IRE, the school on Friday the hall of the col- 
of that State, which are held to be uncon- 4h OFN 1545, Ged 3053. lege was crowded to its utmost capacity. 
otitational. attitentmitiiee v4 you, who have done so much for human- After the exhibition was over a lunch- 
Judge Gott holds that it was the inten- a a a aper-yadtenelanngatigpeere/ yet eon was given to Mrs. Lawrence, who is 
—" tion of the Legislature, in passing the reg- Mrs. Livermore was touched, and re greatly beloved by her pupils. She 
istration law, “how best to abridge and ~ pies : ‘cela resides with her mother, Mrs. Stanton. 
: destroy the greatest number of votes of at > aes —_ oF ty oe gues 2 ‘1 They have a pleasant apartment at 26 
b the citizens of African descent, while at Se paige - West Glst Street, and here the noble 
the same time interfering with as few as | HENRIETTA W. LIVERMORE Norris. ,__ With the hour of three, ep vanes ~ MARCIA ELIZABETH HUNT LIVERMORE: | leader, who is now in her eightieth year, 
possible of the voters of the white race.”’ vate casting, heasing two SiGe ea ee | Mrs. McKay of Indi i sa Parian | 2028 ® ltée of Iterary activity bat is 
The decision of the court is that the reg- but as the list of names ran up into the | the primary department, little Miss Hazel | Mrs. a ay oO be anapo Rome po ws always ready to welcome friends who 
istration law is harassing, unneeessarily thousands, before a ‘‘good beginning” | Loveland and Master Harold Curtis. They | bust of Eros and Hermes. e Beneficent | come to pay their respects. 
b> rigid, discriminating and outrageous in had been made, it was decided to make | presented a pin with five ribbons of gold, | Society of the New England Conservatory Mrs. HorRace Goopwin, 13 Union 
certain rovisions. and is null and void the affair informal and invite ‘‘all of the | formed like petals, and inlaid with blue | of Music gave a beautiful Benares gold Park, Boston, has at the Pharmacy Fair 
P ane% . United States”—that is, ‘‘all the people in | enamel forget-me-nots. In the centre was a | ware salver and a bouquet of bride roses an interesting exhibit of her own inven- 
, the United States who care to come.” large diamond, surrounded by five smaller | tied with a ribbon of gold satin. A set of 
This leaves South Carolina without any tions, including the Goodwin Accurate 
“ap From 2 until 7 P. M., the house was| ones. With it was a stick-pin, which | gold coffee spoons came from Rev. J. 5. M i 
0 election laws, or with the same conditions hed it admirably. This present was Cooking Measure, a nest of tin cups by 
as existed prior to 1882, when the law | = ~ m - y- a: a bs ae ee which exact measurements of teaspoon- 
() was enacted. The decision is expected tc age -d ; ge = . toy sonamar : fuls, cupfuls and fractions thereof can be 
° have more of a tendency than anything in and - ~— he , A eteenne = same speedily made. Another is a medicine 
recent years to bring white people to- and pr vac ng ag 8 spoon with a hinged lid and a small opening 
gether again. Let us hope that it will = ge r eisite were the sifte on each side which is commended by lead- 
pene help to open their eyes to the injustice Many and exq gute. ing physicians as the best spoon for its pur- 
and impolicy of disfranchising one-half iTS pose. A ‘‘mustache spoon,” soup size, 
of the citizens of the State because they | made on the same plan, has been pro- 
are women. nounced indispensable by President 
ie y Cleveland. Mrs. Goodwin has also in- 
The English woman suffragists have \< vented a burglar alarm, a book rest, and 
collected and published in the London an invalid’s head rest. She has diplomas 
Echo opinions from many eminent divines, and silver medals from the Massachusetts 
— English, Scotch and Irish, in favor of Mechanics’ Association Fair and the 
extending full Parliamentary suffrage to World’s Fair, and the California Mid- 
N- women. The list includes the Bishop of | . winter Fair. The latter awarded her a 
London, the Dean of Durham, Dr. James : tf 7 gold medal in addition to the diploma. 
F- Martineau, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Ser al All — omg eae - simple and 
Canon Wilberforce, Dr. Newman Hall, . : ; ; HN OSC . © practical. rs. Goodwin is now perfect- 
the Bishop of Edinburgh and many | “** 2 zz | en ene eee ing a much needed appliance for electric 
" Others. The Boston Transcript says: thronged with guests. Standing in front X Dennis of California, an intimate friend of | street railway cars, and in order to give 
0., “This does not look as if the 200,000| o¢ the bay window, banked with roses Dr. Livermore, and Mrs. Smith, an adopted | her entire attention to this, she desires to 
women in Great Britain who already pos- | sng palms, the wedded couple of fifty sister of Mrs. Livermore, gave a set of| sell all her patents. The opportunity 
ass, tess the municipal suffrage had made | years ago received their friends, and re- a gold jelly and berry spoons. could doubtless be made one of profit by 
— very bad use of it.” vived their youthful enthusiasm amid the ETHEL LOUISE NORRIS. [Continued on Second Page.) some enterprising business woman. 
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THE LIVERMORE GOLDEN WEDDING. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

During the afternoon, at Mrs. Liver- 
more’s request Mrs. Julia Houston West 
sang ‘‘My Ain Fireside.” 

The master and mistress of ceremonies 
were John O. Norris and Mrs. Etta Liver- 
more Norris. 

The granddaughters, Miss Mary Liver- 
more Norris and Miss Marion K. Norris, 
presided over the cocoa and coffee table 
and smaller grandchildren were flitting 
about. 

About 4 o’clock a battalion of boys 
from the Melrose public schools, repre- 
senting the Anti-Tobacco League, which 
numbers 168 members, marched to the 
house led by Master Ralph H. Murphy. 
They were ushered through the house in 
military order, Mrs. Livermore speaking 
to each as they passed, and were escorted 
to the lawn in the rear of the dwelling, 
where they were formed into a hollow 
equare, and served with sandwiches, 
after which they marched to the Mary A. 
Livermore school to disband. 

Among other committees who came to 
pay their respects was a delegation from 
the U. 8S. Grant post 4, of the G. A. R., 
consisting of Senior Vice-Commander J. 
W. Spalding, Junior Vice-Com nander T. 
J. Munn; Surgeon, Dr. E. L. Warren; 
ex-Commander F. E. Orcutt, and Com- 
rades William Leighton and Horatio S. 
Libby. 

A cablegram from Lady Henry Somer- 
set expressed ‘“‘congratulations, great 
love, and wishes for continued health, 
life and usefulness.” Similar messages 
from over the water were also received 
from Miss Frances Willard and Miss 
Anva Gordon, while telegrams from all 
over the country were received, including 
dispatches from California, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Indiana, Oaio, New 
York, Maine, and Massachusetts. 

Among the officers and directors of the 
Beneficent Society of the New England 
Conservatory of Music who were present, 
were: 

Mrs. Eben Tourjee, Mrs. Carl Faelten Mrs. 
Caroline B. Ellis, Miss Myra B. Chili, Mrs, E. 
B. Phinney, Mrs, Abbie I}. Adams, Mrs. M. F. 
Bush, Mrs. Egbert Abell, Mrs. John G. Web- 
ster, Mrs. John Holmes, Miss E. B. Pond, 
Miss Marie Molineux, Mrs. Julia Houston 
West and Mrs. A. Shuman. 

Among the guests present were: 


Miss Shuman, Mrs. Richard H. Dana, Mrs. 
Marcia C. P. Hunt, Mrs. Caroline Dupee of the 
Book Review Clu»; Mrs. J Sewall Reed, 
Charity Ciub; Mrs. Martha E. Follett. Wednes- 
day Morniog Club; Mrs. Ida Farr Muller, presi- 
dent Melrose Woman’s Club; Mrs. Augustus 
Clapp, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs S. A. 
Woods, Rev. Jesse Jones, Mrs. Charles W, 
Ferguson, Mrs. Cecilia Babcock, M’. West, Mr. 
and Mrs. James F. West Mrs. Franklin FE. 
Russell, Miss Clara B. Mowry, Mrs. Emma L 
Cobb, Mrs. J. K. Murdock, Mrs. T. I Shep- 
pard, Mrs. Arthur Haydeao, Mrs. M. Hood. Mrs. 
Mary Howes, Prof. Mary A. Currier of Welles- 
lep College, Dr. H. M. Willard and Clara Louis 
Wright, of Howard Seminary, Henry B. Black- 
well, Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, Mrs. East- 
man of Cambridge, Mre. E. Trask Hill, Mrs. 
Martha Bolton Shepard, Mrs. Housh, State sec- 
retary of the W. C. T. U.; Mrs. M. S. Hawes, 
of Somerville, Hon. William E. Barrett, Rev 
A. G. Bale of Melrose, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Farwell, Mr and Mrs. Frank M. Goss, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Isburgh, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Miss Helen H. Bailey, of Dorchester, Mrs. Isabel 
C. Barrows, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Babb, Mr. and 
Mrs. George T. Brown, Miss Grace Marion 
Bryant, Mr. and Mrs. Washington G. Benedict, 
the Misses Child, Miss Caroline B. Ellis, Miss 
Hattie Turner, Miss Margueretta M. Gilbert, 
Miss Mary A. Currier, Mrs. Edwin Child Mil- 
ler, Mra. Charlotte Brockway, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Orr Williams. Mrs. J. W. Hamilton, Eben M. 
McPherson, Mrs. Maria Porter, Miss Kate Lan- 
del! Greene, Miss A. M. Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Cochrane, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
F. Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. George C. Stantrall, 
and Mrs. John L. Whiting. 


Among the relatives present were: 


Mrs. Philip E. Hi! and Miss Sara Ashton 
Coffin, nieces, and Miss Josephine Rice, Miss 
Harriet Rice, Mrs. Emma F. Rice, Miss Alice 
F. Rice, and Mrs. O. Raymond Rice, cousins of 
Mrs. Livermore. 

Rev. James Harlow and Dr. Edwin Harlow, 
who were two of Mrs. Livermore's childhood 
friends, were among the guests. 

In the face of such records of domestic 
happiness as the lives of Mary A. Liver- 
more, Lucy Stone and Julia Ward Howe, 
how grotesquely absurd is the parrot- 
cry that public life for woman endangers 
the home. H. B. B. 


~~? ——_ 


MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


Mrs. Mary Ashton Rice Livermore was 
born in Boston, Mass., December 19, 1821. 
Her father, Timothy Rice, of Northfield, 
Mass., of Welsh descent, served in the 
United States Navy during the war of 
1812-15. Her mother, Zebiah Vose Glover 
Ashton, was the daughter of Capt. Na- 
thaniel Ashton, of London, Eng. Mrs. 
Livermore was placed in the public 
schools of Boston at an early age, and 
graduated at fourteen, receiving one of 
the six medals distributed for good schol- 
arship. There were then no high, nor- 
mal, or Latin schools for girls, and their 
admission to colleges was not even sug- 
gested. She was sent to the Female Semi- 
nary in Charlestown, Mass., now Boston, 
where she completed the four years’ 
course in two, when she was elected a 
member of the faculty, as teacher of 
Latin and French. While teaching she 
continued her studies in Latin, Greek and 
metaphysics under tutors, resigning her 
position at the close of the second year, 





to take charge of a family school on a 
plantation in Southern Virginia, where 
she remained nearly three years. As 
there were between four and five hundred 
slaves on the estate, Mrs. Livermore was 
brought face to face with the institution 
of slavery, and witnessed deeds of barbar- 
ism as tragic as any described in ‘‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” She returned to the North 
a radical Abolitionist, and henceforth en- 
tered the lists against slavery, and every 
form of oppression. She taught a school 
of her own in Duxbury, Mass., for the 
next three years, the ages of her pupils 
ranging from fourteen to twenty years. 
It was in reality the high school of the 
town, and was so continued when she 
relinquished it in 1845, to become the wife 
of Rev. D. P. Livermore, a Universalist 
minister, settled in Fall River, Mass. 

The tastes, habits of study and aims of 
the young couple were similar, and Mrs. 
Livermore drifted inevitably into literary 
work. She formed the young parishioners 
of her husband into reading and study 
clubs, which she conducted, wrote hymns 
and songs for church hymnals and Sun- 
day school singing books, and stories, 
sketches and poems for the Galaxy, Ladies’ 
Repository, New York Tribune, and National 
Era. She was; identified with the Wash- 
ingtonian Temperance Reform before her 
marriage, was on the editorial staff of a 
juvenile temperance paper, organized a 
Cold Water Army of fifteen hundred boys 
and girls, for whom she wrote temperance 
stories, which she read to them and which 
were afterwards published in book form 
under the title, ‘The Children’s Army” 
(Boston, 1844). She wrote two prize 
stories in 1848, one for a State temperance 
organization, entitled, ‘‘Thirty Years too 
Late,” illustrating the Washingtonian 
movement; and the other, for a church 
publishing house, entitled, ‘‘A Mental 
Transformation,” eluciijating a phase of 
religious belief. ‘The former was repub- 
lished in England, where it had a large 
c rculation, has been translated into several 
languages by missionaries, and was repub- 
lished in Boston in 1876. 

In 1857, the Livermores removed to 
Chicago, Ill., where Mr. Livermore became 
proprietor and editor of a weekly reli- 
gious paper, the organ of the Universalist 
denomination in the northwest, and Mrs. 
Livermore became his associate editor. 
For the next t-velve years her labors were 
herculean.* She wrote for every depart- 
ment of the paper, except the theological, 
and in her husband’s frequent absences 
from home, necessitated by church work, 
she had charge of the entire establish- 
ment, paper, printing-oflice and publish- 
ing house. She continued to furnish 
stories, sketches and letters to Eastern 
periodicals, gave herself to church and 
Sunday school work, was untiring in her 
labors for the Home of the Friendless, 
assisted in the establishment of the Home 
for Aged Women, and the Hospital for 
Women and Children, and was actively 
identified with the charitable work of the 
city. She performed much reportorial 
work in those days, and at the first nomi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln for the Presi- 
dency in the Chicago Wigwam in 1860, 
she was the only woman reporter assigned 
a place among a hundred or more men re- 
porters. All the while she was her own 
housekeeper, directing her servants her- 
self, and giving personal supervision to 
the education and training of her children. 
A collection of her stories, written during 
those busy days, was published under the 
title, ‘‘Pen Pictures” (Chicago, 1863). 
The great uprising among men at the 
opening of the civil war, in 1861, was 
paralleled by a similar uprising among 
women, and in a few months, there were 
hundreds of women’s organizations formed 
throughout the North, for the relief of 
sick and wounded soldiers, and the care 
of the soldiers’ families. 

Out of the chaos of benevolent efforts 
evolved by the times, the United States 
Sanitary Commission was born. Mrs. 
Livermore, with her friend, Mrs. Jane C. 
Hoge, was identified with relief work for 
the soldiers from the beginning, and at 
the instance of Rev. Dr. Henry W. Bel- 
lows, President of the Commission, they 
were elected associate members of the 
United States Sanitary Commission with 
their headquarters in Chicago, and the 
two friends worked together till the end 
of the war. Mrs. Livermore resigned all 
positions save that on her husband’s 
paper, secured a governess for her chil- 
dren, and subordinated all demands upon 
her time to those of the Commission. 
She organized Soldiers’ Aid Societies ; 
delivered public addresses to stimulate 
supplies and donations of money in the 
principal towns and cities of the North- 
west; wrote letters by hundreds per- 
sonally and by amanuenses, and an- 
swered all that she received, wrote 
the circulars, bulletins and monthly re- 
ports of the Commission; made trips to 
the front with sanitary stores, to whose 
distribution she gave personal attention; 
brought back large numbers of invalid 
soldiers, who were discharged that they 
might die at home, and whom she ac- 
companied {in person, or by proxy, to 





their several destinations; assisted to 
plan, organize and conduct colossal Sani- 
tary Fairs, and wrote a history of them 
at their close; detailed women nurses for 
the hospitals, by order of Secretary Stan- 
ton, and accompanied them to their posts ; 
in short, the story of women’s work 
during the war has never been told, 
and can never be understood save by 
those connected with it. Mrs. Livermore 
has published her reminiscences of those 
crucial days in a large volume, entitled 
‘*My Story of the War,” ( Hartford,Conn., 
1888), which bas reached a sale of be- 
tween fifty thousand and sixty thousand 
copies. The war over, Mrs. Livermore 
resumed the former tenor of her life, 
and took up again the philanthropic 
and literary work which she had 
temporarily relinquished. The woman 
suffrage movement, which had been in- 
augurated twelve years before the war 
by Lucy Stone, Lucretia Mott and Mrs. 
Stanton, and which had been suspended 
during the absorbing activities of the 
war, was now resuscitated, and Mrs. 
Livermore identified herself with it. 
She had kept the columns of her hus- 
band’s paper ablaze with demands for the 
opening of colleges and professional 
schools to women, for the repeal of urjust 
laws that blocked woman’s progress, and 
for an enlargement of her industrial 
opportunities, that she might become 
self-supporting, but she had believed this 
might be accomplished without making 
her a voter. Her experiences during the 
war taught her differently. She very 
soon made arrangements for a woman 
suffrage convention in Chicago, where 
never before had one been held. The 
leading clergymen in the city took part 
in it, prominent advocates of the cause 
from various parts of the country were 
present, and it proved a notable success. 
An Illinois Woman Suffrage Association 
was organized, and Mrs. Livermore was 
elected its first president. 


In January, 1869, she established a 
woman suffrage paper, The Agitator, at 
her own cost and risk, which espoused 
the temperance reform as well as that of 
woman suffrage. In January, 1870, the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL was established in 
Boston, by a joint stock company, for the 
advocacy of woman suffrage, and Mrs. 
Livermore received an invitation to become 
ite editor-in-chief, which she accepted, 
merging her own paper in the new one. 
Her husband disposed of his paper and 
entire establishment in Chicago; the 
family returned to the East and have 
since resided in Melrose, Mass. For 
two years Mrs. Livermore edited the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL, assisted by her hus- 
band, when she resigned all editorial 
work to give her time more entirely to 
the lecture field. Fur twenty-five years 
she has been conspicuous on the lecture 
platform, and has been heard in the 
Lyceum courses of the country year after 
year in nearly every State in the Union, 
as well as in England and Scotland. She 
chooses a wide range of topics, and her 
lectures are biographical, historical, 
political, religious, reformatory and so- 
ciological. Oae volume of her lectures 
has been published, entitled, ‘*What shall 
we do with our Daughters? and Other 
Lectures,’’ (Boston, 1883), and another is 
soon to follow. She has traveled ex- 
tensively in the United States, literally 
from ocean to ocean, and from Canada to 
to the Gulf of Mexico. In company with 
her husband she has made two visits to 
Europe, where she was much instructed 
by intercourse with liberal and progres- 
sive people. Her pen has not been idle 
during these last twenty years, and her 
articles have appeared inthe North Ameri- 
can Review, The Arena, The Chautauquan, 
The Independent, The Youth's Companion, 
The Christian Advocate, THE WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, and other periodicals. She is 
much interested in politics, and has twice 
been sent by the Republicans of her 
own town as delegate to the Massachusetts 
State Republican Convention,charged with 
the presentation of woman suffrage resolu- 
tions, which have been accepted and in- 
corporated into the party platform. She 
is identified with the Woman’s Christian 


Temperance Union, and for ten years was | 


president of the Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. She was 
president of the Woman’s Congress dur- 
ing the first two years of its organization, 
has served as president of the American 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, is presi- 
dent of the Beneficent Society of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, which 
assists promising and needy students in 
the prosecution of their musical studies, 
is identified with the National Woman’s 
Council, which holds triennial meetings, 
is connected with the Chautauqua move- 
ment, in which she is much interested, is 
a life member of the Boston Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, and 
holds memberships in the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
Massachusetts Soldiers’ Home, the Massa- 
chusetts Woman’s Indian Association, the 
Massachusetts Prison Association, the 
American Psychical Society and several 
literary clubs. In religion she is a Uni- 








tarian, but cares more for life and vharac- 
ter than for sect or creed. She is a 
believer in Nationalism, and regards 
Socialism as expounded in: America as 
applied Christianity. Notwithstanding 
her many years of hard service, she is 
still actively at work. Happy in her 
home, and in the society of her husband, 
children and grand-children, she keeps 
steadily at work with voice and pen and 
influence, ready to lend a hand to the 
weak and struggling, to strike a blow for 
the right against the wrong, to prophesy 
a better future in the distance, and to in- 
sist on a woman’s right to help it along. 


~~? 


TOPEKA RESPECTABILITY FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 





Mr. E. C. Wilder, formerly of Brook- 
line, now of Topeka, lately wrote some 
unfavorable comments upon woman suf- 
frage in Topeka, which were published in 
The Boston Herald. Jadge T. E. Bow- 
man, formerly of Hyde Park, now of 
Topeka, gives the other side of the case, 
as follows: 


The Sunday Herald of the 7th ult. con- 
tained an article upon woman suffrage in 
Kansas, giving the views of Mr. Wilder of 
Topeka, upon the subject. Mr. Wilder is 
the treasurer of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railroad Company, and no man 
in Kansas is more honored and respected. 
While his opinion is entitled to as much 
weight as that of any other one individual, 
like other men, he is liable to mistaken 
judgment, and in this respect he certainly 
does not represent the average opinion. 
It seems as though he must have viewed 
the suffrage question through glasses that 
he had borrowed of some ‘pessimistic 
friend” if he made the statements attri- 
buted, otherwise some of the opinions 
from such a progressive, kindly-hearted 
man are unaccountable. 

I beg to take issue with him in the state 
ment that there is any ‘‘general unwilling- 
ness of the better classes of females to 
subject themselves to take their turn in a 
long line of registration, applicants of 
both sexes, colors and all conditions, to 
become satisfied that the result of the 
franchise will unquestionably be in favor 
of the worst side of politics.” On the 
contrary I assert as one who has been a 
resident of this State ever since municipal 
suffrage was adopted and many years be- 
fore, that there is a general willingness of 
the better classes of women both to regis- 
ter and vote when there is a question to 
be decided in which they are interested. 

As an interested observer and student 
of this subject, I do not hesitate to say 
that the intelligence and the respectability 
of the city of Topeka is much more largely 
represented in the municipal vote cast by 
women, not only at our recent, but at 
every city election held under the law, 
giving women the municipal franchise, 
than of the ignorant or vicious class. 
Women have not wholly banished the pro- 
fessional politician, but they have greatly 
lessened his influence in our municipal 
election, and have largely helped in secur- 
ing the nomination of a better class of city 
officials. 

Mr. Wilder further says that his desire 
to have the women vote ‘received an 
absolute quietus, when he went to the 


| registration office to get his own certifi- 


cate, and saw the line of applicants with 
whom they would have to take turn.” 
Now this very sight which had this effect 
on Mr. Wilder is the highest motive and 
inspiration to these intelligent and pa- 
triotic women to use their influence by 
vote and voice and all other means for 
the elevation of the mothers and sisters 
who are less fortunate than they, to the 
end that the future may bring to all more 
equal opportunities for educational ad- 
vancement and for moral and spiritual 
improvement, so that future generations 
may have no vicious, immoral and illiter- 
ate classes, but that all may come up toa 
higher level. 

It is the opinion of the many, and not of 
individuals, that must decide questions in 
controversy. The teachers of our public 
schools and the ministers of the State 
ought to represent the intelligence and 
the moral sentiment of the people. 

Nearly every one of our State teachers’ 
conventions in recent years, gathered here 
at the capital in such numbers and with 
such enthusiasm as Kansas only can pro- 
duce, have adopted resolutions indorsing 
woman suffrage, sometimes unanimously, 
always nearly so. 

In Kansas the Methodists equal in num- 
bers any other three denominations. They 
have four annual conferences. At the 
last session of these conferences three 
out of the four conferences adopted resolu- 
tions recognizing the success of municipal 
suffrage, and calling for the full enfran- 
chisement of woman. At least one of these 
adopted these resolutions unanimously, 
and the other twonearly so. At the third 
conference no action was taken on the 
subject out of deference to Bishop Vin- 
cent, who presided, his position being one 
of well-known antagonism to this reform. 

Full suffrage for women is desired, not 
only by the majority of the clergymen 
and teachers of the State, but by all the 
judges of our Supreme Court and our 
governor. In my opinion a great majority 
of our most intelligent people favor it, 
and it seems bound to come within a few 
years at farthest. The opposition to it in 
our recent election when it was defeated 
was found here, as elsewhere, most largely 
among the ignorant, the vicious and the 
drinking classes, who are almost solidly 
against it. T. E. BowMAN. 


——»—___— 


Mrs.S. F. Thurston of Topeka, who saw 
Mr. Wilder’s letter, writes as follows: 


TOPEKA, KAN, May 1, 1895. 
I received the copy of Mr. Wilder’s let- 
ter concerning the women voters in 
Topeka. The terrible ‘‘standing in line” 








need not occur at any time excepting for 
a few days prior to the close of the regis- 
tration books, ten days before the elec. 
tion early in April. The books are open 
from the first of January, so there ig 
plenty of time. The large majority of 
votes cast by women come from the bet- 
ter classes so-called. Women of intelli. 
gence, culture and social position vote 
here. Mr. Wilder is one of our most pub. 
lic-spirited citizens, a man for whom in 
many ways I have respect and admiration, 
but he bas the conservatism of Boston 
blue blood. I think his blood would be 
blue, if he were cut. My sister always 
= when we meet him on the street: 
‘There goes a piece of Boston.” Seriously, 
with his natural tendencies I wonder that 
he is as liberal in many ways as he is, 
rather than at his narrowness in this re- 
spect. There is hope forhim! Time was 
when he would not have wanted his wife 
to vote. I wish you were here to enjoy 
the beauties of our surroundings with us. 
The peach and plum trees have passed 
their glory, but the air is heavy with the 
odor of apple, peach and lilac blossoms. 
Early honeysuckles are in bud, and the 
voice of the lawn mower is heard in the 
land. Susan A. THURSTON. 


TO METHODIST WOMEN. 


The General Conference of 1896 is to 
assemble in Cleveland, O., in May, at 
which time the question of the eligibility 
of women as delegates will be settled. 

It is important that women should be sent 
as delegates and alternates to the Confer- 
ence, and it is important for Methodist 
women to determine what their action shall 
be if the decision proves adverse after all 
the mar ifestations of favor evinced by the 
laity,and a majority vote of the ministers, 
to say nothing of the precedents of years 
in counting women alternates whose 
names were on the roll as members as 
authentically elected, and finally, in view 
of the Hamiltn resolution, adopted by the 
last General Conference at Omaha. Will 
those who have a purpose and a plan which 
they have carefully considered please 
write on the subject to the Union Signal, 
Woman’s Temple, Chicago, II]., marking 
plainly on the envelope the following 
words: ‘*Methodist Women in the General 
Conference.” 





a 
YOUNG MEN’S CONGRESS FOR SUFFRAGE, 


SHELBYVILLE, IND., APRIL 30, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘lhe woman suffrage debate in The 
Young Men’s Pan-American Congress of 
Shelbyville, Ind., took place last night. 
The same subject, in effect, had been de- 
feated some time ago, before I became a 
member of this organization; and, being 
revived by ‘‘Hale of Maryland” under 
the form of ‘‘House bill No. 22 ” (to in- 
sert the word ‘‘sex” in the 15th Amend- 
ment of the U. 8S. coustitution) both sides 
trained for the combat, and last night an 
anxious nation’s suspense was removed 
with the bonds that have fettered the 
woman’s ballot, and ‘‘the day was won.” 
The strain was intense, for the first yea 
and nay vote was against us 21 to 16, for 
various reasons unforeseen, such as absen- 
tees, ‘‘joking,” change of votes, etc. But, 
by a motion to reconsider, we turned the 
tide, and snatched victory from defeat. 
Several of the enemy had gone home, the 
hour being late, leaving not enough votes 
to carry an adjournment until we forced 
a reconsideration and won. 

The next session will begin next 
October, when we shall attempt to elect 
a woman to Congress—our Congress. 
‘*Revolutions never go backwards.” 


‘Though beaten back in many a fray 
Yet newer strength we borrow, 

And where the vanguard rests to-day 
The rear shall camp to-morrow !”” 


Yours for the cause, 
HAROLD H. Morris. 


a 
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STATE FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs was recently entertained 
by the Dorchester Woman’s Club. The 
meeting was one of great interest. 
Charity was the subject. At the forenoon 
session papers were read by Rev. William 
H. Savage, of Watertown, on ‘‘Charity in 
the War,” Mrs. Clare H. Burleigh, on 
‘The Work of the Women’s Relief Corps,” 
Mrs. Mary R. Charpiot of the Home for 
Intemperate Women, on ‘‘The Work of 
the Home; ” an? Mrs. William H. Badlam 
on ‘‘Roman Catholic Charities in Boston.” 
Mrs. Jennie K. Adams, the first vice-presi- 
dent, presided in the absence of Mrs. 
Howe. Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, on ‘‘The 
Nerve Centres of Charity,” opened the 
afternoon session. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney 
congratulated the Federation on its active 
women and progressive work. Mrs. John 
Ritchie, Jr., read a poem on ‘Charity to 
Dumb Animals.” Dr. Julia K. Plummer 
told of the Talitha Cumi Home. Mrs. 
Josephine Ruffin, president of the New 
Era Club, gave an interesting sketch of 
St. Monica’s Home at the West End, Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Gosse spoke on ‘‘The News- 
paper and Philanthropy,” and Mrs. Alice 
N. Lincoln spoke upon ‘“‘Charity in Rela- 
tion to Public Institutions.” Messages of 
sympathy were sent Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe on the death of her sister in Cali- 
fornia, and to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
her on her illness. 
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Resolutions offered by Mrs. Marion 
McBride were adopted : 


That the Board of Police provide as 
goon as possible a place for the humane 
reception and proper care of people who 
may be taken suddenly insane or ill. 

That the Federation indorse the action 
of the New England Women’s Press 
Association in making arrangements 
for a Congress of Women to be held 
in Boston during October and November, 
1895, during the exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanic Aasociation. 


The annual meeting of the Federation 


will be held in Newton, June 4. 
F. M. A. 


2 
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DE, PARKHURST’S DILEMMA. 





Editors Woman’ sJournal : 

Your comment upon ‘Dr. Parkhurst, 
and his late expressions regarding wom- 
en, is timely and just. Women have been 
very patient with Dr. Parkhurst. They 
have answered to his call to stand by and 
help the cause to which he has committed 
himself. Its extreme importance has 
caused them to obliterate differences for 
the time. He has stood time and again 
side by side with women on platforms 
wholly committed to woman’s equality 
in every particular. 

In those articles in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. it strikes him as something new 
that woman’s sphere is coincident with 
the sphericity of the globe or of all the 
heavens. Did it take his ‘loquacious 
sisters” to tell him, at this time of day, 
that ‘‘men are very wicked and neglect 
their civic obligations”? Is it anything 
new that every one of these men was born 
of a woman, and that if his mother had 
been more faithful, he would very likely 
have been a better man and citizen? But 
how shall women teach their sons and 
daughters what they do not themselves 
know? When women wish to have a 
knowledge of and a part in affairs, accord- 
ing to Dr. Parkhusst they immediately 
and as a consequence ‘‘wish to be men.” 

Surely prejudice dies hard in the mind 
of the ordinary clergyman! He has too 
many women to bow down before him, to 
make it likely he will be just. The same 
seems to be true of clergymen not ordi- 
nary. I hear Dr. Parkhurst preach every 
Sunday, and would not believe, unless 
expressed over his own signature, that he 
held opinions of women so belittling. 

However, as I said, women have pa- 
tience. One thing we know, so well ex- 
pressed by yourselves in the WomAN's 
JOURNAL, in the matter of equal suffrage 
—willingly or not, he will have to come 
to us, because there is nowhere else to go. 

Mary H. SEMPLE. 

New York, May 5, 1895. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE STORY OF A CANON. By Beveridge 
Hitt. Boston: Arena Publishing Co. 
1895. Price, $1.50 cloth ; 50 cents paper. 
This is a story of Colorado miners and 

mining. It is well written by a man who 

understands the Rocky Mountain region 
and its people. If Eastern people want 
to understand the Western view of the 
silver question, they can do so by reading 
this graphic story. As the author says: 
“All over the hillsides of Colorado are 
countless holes or tunnels, gaping in sig- 
nificant loneliness. They are called de- 
serted mines; more fitly might they be 
termed graves of buried hopes. This 
spectacle of ruin does not solve the prob- 
lems of political economy or throw any 
light on the relative advantages of a gold 
or silver standard. But it does explain 
the enthusiasm for free coinage, the 
fanaticism if you will, and serves to ex- 
plain the political currency complication 
which wili have to be faced in the near 
future.” It is an interesting story, a “‘lit- 
erary agate,” a contribution to genuine 
American literature.” H. B. B. 


—_——_ +e, —- —_ 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The women of Norway are subscribing 
money for national defence. 


The Spencerian Business College of 
Wasbington, D. C., at its twenty-ninth 
annual graduating exercises on Thursday 
afternoon, May 2, conferred diplomas on 
fifteen young women, representing five 
States and Territories. 


Godey’s Monthly Magazine is among our 
most valued exchanges. It is liberal in 
tone, various in subjects, and admirably 
adapted to the tastes and interests of the 
great reading public. Its long life and 
vigorous maturity are due to its peculiar 
ability te charm and instruct a wide con- 
8tituency. The May number is even more 
attractive than the Easter one. It con- 
tains Milton’s beautiful May poem, illus- 
trated by Newman; a continuation of the 
“Fair Women Series;” ‘‘Artists in Their 
Studios,” by Cooper; ‘Circe,” by Miller ; 
and ‘‘The Angora Cat.” This last article 
is beautifully illustrated, and the Angora 
Cat is one of the fads of the day. There 
&re also sketches, short stories, poems, 
book reviews, and Godey’s fashions, 
giving excellent descriptions of the cor- 
rect fashions of the day. This number, 
With its eighty illustrations, is eminently 
Unique and interesting. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FURS AND FEATHERS. 


BY MRS. MARION MORGAN BUCKNER. 

There was a mighty gathering of birds 
and animals in the woods that day. 

Never did I see such a vast assemblage 
of the feathered tribe; they were almost 
as thick on the trees as the leaves. Birds 
of every size, from the big long-legged 
ostrich, with his terrible temper, down to 
the tiny humming-bird, that, for once, 
was not darting around the flowers, but 
was sitting still enough for me to take a 


| good look at his long needle-like bill and 


dainty, brilliant plumage. 

There were birds of every color in the 
rainbow : gayly colored parrote,chattering 
away for dear life, delicate yellow canaries, 
quite demoralized at finding themselves 
outside of their gilded prisons; black 
birds with a beautiful sheen on their 
glossy wings, blue birds, red birds, brown 
birds, speckled birds and birds of subdued 
or neutral tints; they fairly brightened 
up the trees like rich-colored flowers. 

There was a host of fur bearing 
animals, equirrels, rabbits, otters, minks, 
and a lot more, even to a seal that I heard 
had come from a great distance to attend 
this meeting. 

I never saw the birds and animals on 
such good terms with each other; they 
all seemed to have a common cause for 
being together, and the friendliest feeling 
prevailed. 

The mocking bird, a blue-jay, and a yel- 
low hammer were in close conversation on 
the great flat stump that served for a 
platform. 

Suddenly the mocking-bird, with one of 
his swift, graceful motions, faced the 
great audience and gave a loud shrill call 
to order, and instantly there was a pro- 
found silence, unbroken save by the rus- 
tling of the leaves. 

‘*Fellow-citizens,” he announced in 
clear, trumpet tones, ‘‘We have met to 
discuss our wrongs and to adopt some 
plan whereby man, our common enemy, 
can be brought to realize the great cruelty 
he practises on us. We want to show 
him how barbarous it is to slaughter 
innocent birds and animals that he may 
adorn himself with feathers and furs. 
We think it shows depraved taste to wear 
the corpse of a bird on a hat, and the fur 
of another dead body on dress and coat. 

‘It is a fashion that we abhor and rebel 
against, and we want to petition man to 
grant us the right that justly belongs to 
all of God’s creatures. We are very much 
in earnest, and desire to conduct this con- 
vention in a perfectly proper manner, 
therefore we must elect officers. At the 
request of my friends I act as chairman. 
Will some one nominate a secretary ?” 


Instantly Brother Rabbit’s name was 
proposed, and after putting it to a vote, he 
was unanimously elected, all agreeing 
that he was a most suitable person for 
secretary, as his ears were so convenient 
to hold the pencil. 

The brown rabbit, with his big black 
eyes brighter than ever, took his place 
with pencil and notebook. 

‘*Now we want a president, but it must 
be one who is free from prejudice. ‘Fair 
play’ is our motto.” 

A number of eyes were turned toward 
the ostrich. As he was such a conspicuous 
figure they thought he would make a 
good president, but a whisper went round 
that while he would make a fine czar, he 
would not do for a president where the 
government was democratic, so when his 
name was mentioned he declined, to the 
relief of those who knew him, saying that 
his wrongs were so deep and his feelings 
so bitter against man that he could not 
serve. 

Then the canary was nominated. “I 
think Brother Canary can be just to both 
sides, as he has been a tenderly cared for 
pet,’’ said the chairman. 

‘*‘What!” exclaimed the canary ; ‘‘when 
my dear cousin was murdered last week 
that she might decorate a hat! Murdered 
in cold blood because her color was just 
the shade that harmonized with a dress. 
Besides, we often suffer from sinful neg- 
lect in our prisons.” 

Then the parrot was named, but he 
shook his head decidedly and said he 
could never forgive man for teaching him 
bad words, even if he had not been 
robbed of his feathers. 

The red bird was quite angry when 
his name was called. He said he thought 
everybody knew that he had suffered so 
much persecution that he had often re- 
gretted that he was beautiful. 

And thus it was with all the birds, 
every one had some grievance that kept 
him from being president. 

Nor was it any better with the animals. 
The seal sighed and wept so much that all 
were quite affected at his tale of woe. 
They were in quite a dilemma now, and 
there was considerable excitement; a 
wild goose hissed at a crowd of noisy 
crows, and some pigeons had to be called 
to order, while some of the leading dele- 
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gates decided that they must have a 


president, even if it were one who could 
not forgive the wrongs he had suffered. 

Suddenly a hoarse voice interrupted 
them with, ‘‘Why not make me president? 
I have no complaint against man.” And 
every bird and animal looked on the 
ground for the owner of the voice, and lo! 
at the foot of the big stump sat Mra. 
Frog, winking, but quite unabashed at 
having been so completely overlooked. 

There was a general laugh, and all 
agreed that Sister Frog was famed for 
her good, amiable traits of character, and 
that they might have a worse president; 
so when it was put to a vote she was 
elected without a dissenting voice. 

She took her place with much dignity, 
and the chairman announced that they 
would adjourn for a short while, after 
which Sister Frog would listen to all the 
complaints, committees would be ap- 
pointed to decide on what measures to 
adopt for the general welfare of the com- 
munity and they would attend strictly 
to business. 

The more Mrs. Frog heard, the more im- 
portant she felt, and she swelled out her 
sides in such an amazing way that it 
quite frightened the timid secretary, and 
his big black eyes grew still bigger, and 
he backed away from her until he was 
right on the edge of the platform. 

‘TI think,” began Mrs. Frog, ‘“‘it would 
be proper to open our meeting with 
music.” 

‘Oh, yes! certainly !” said the partridge 
and the dove; ‘‘we can get up a fine 
choir.” And they were about to despatch 
a equirrel to summon the mocking birds, 
thrushes, bullfinches, linnets and other 
singing birds, when Mrs. Frog said in 
consequential tones, ‘I propose to open 
with a solo and will sing it myself.” 


If any one was surprised he was too 
polite to show it, and Mrs. Frog was 
listened to with perfect good nature; 
every one felt that it was right to tolerate 
any little whim that the president had, 
though time was precious and business 
urgent. 

It seemed that the president did not 
fully grasp the meaning of the conven- 
tion, for when she finished her song she 
made quite a long speech about music, 
and read an essay by her husband, who, 
she said, was a celebrated bass singer, the 
leader of the band in Mozart Swamp. 
And then she told about her musical 
family, who had charmed the neighbors 
with their home concerts. Her children, 
she said, were prodigies, but it was the 
most natural thing in the world that they 
should be, as they inherited music from 
both parents. 

**I was called the sweet singer of Boggy 
Pond when I was a mere tadpole,” said 
Mrs. Frog, swelling till she was twice 
her natural size, and the ow! looking at 
her solemnly said to the lark, ‘‘She has 
eaten some poisonous insect that is swell- 
ing her up so, or she has a sudden attack 
of dropsy;” and a hawk near by said 
‘trates!’ but I did not know whether he 
was hungry or not. 

‘*T could have been a prima-donna,”’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Frog, pompously, but I chose 
a domestic life. I am sure I have talent, 
and if you will listen to this operatic song 
that I composed myself, you will be de- 
lighted, I know.” 

No one said anything but the blue.jay, 
who murmured that they had some im- 
portant business to transact; but Mrs. 
Frog did not hear him, for she was sing- 
ing again, to the visible disgust of the 
ostrich, who had been muttering under 
his breath for some time, and at last said 
in deep, angry tones, ‘‘If that simpleton 
does not cut her croaking short [ will 
fling her back into her native Boggy 
Pond, where she can hold concert with 
her musical family to her heart’s con- 
tent.” 

Fortunately no one heard this awful 
speech but a few who were very near the 
ostrich, but all the birds and animals 
were looking bored when, suddenly, a gray 
parrot that had been shaking with sup- 
pressed laughter for some time, drew his 
head from under his wing and broke out 
in a loud, harsh laugh, which atartled me 
so much that I woke up and found that I 
had been dreaming all this about the con- 
vention of the birds and animals, and 
that accounts for so much foolishness. 
But do you not think that they were 
right in complaining of the cruelty of 
man? 

Do you not think it a barbarous custom 
to adorn ourselves with feathers and 
furs ?— Varnville Enterprise. 





TO MAKE PURE BLOOD 

There is no medicine before the people 
equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It is the 
standard spring medicine and blood puri- 
fier and it possesses peculiar merit which 
others try in vain to reach. It really 
makes the weak strong. Do not neglect 
to purify your blood this spring. Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. 


Hoop's Pitts become the favorite 
cathartic with every one who tries them. 
25c. per box. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swaptumorse, PENN. 

‘Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientificand Literary degrees. Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings,machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particu 
lars address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 





English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 





Classes in 
Shakespeare 


All the regular classes in Shakespeare at 
Chauncy-Hall School (one of which is for 
adults), are open to Special Students at 
the same charge as but one class. 





(593 Boylston Street, Copley Square.) 



































SEY “SS 
Wheel Chairs 


—AND ALL KINDS OF— 


Invalid Furniture 
FOR SALE «° TO RENT 
S.C. SHALL & C0., 


90 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





We are closing out the entire stock 
of the late Harrison, Beard & Co., 
well known as makers of the finest 


and most artistic furniture in the world. 

The stock consists of Red and 
White Mahogany Chamber Suits, 
Dressing Cases, Chiffonnieres, Double 
and Twin Beds, Sideboards, Dining 
Tables and Library Tables. These 
goods will be sold at less than the 


wholesale prices. Buyers should call 


early and make their selection. 


S. C. SMALL & CO. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 18327. 
THE OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calle dally in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


Mother 
and Babe. 
An important book, by 
Mrs. Jenness Miller, 
for expectant mothera. A 
booklet of pages sent free, 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


11434 5th Ave., N. ¥. 














RIVATE Secretary and Stenographer. 

A young lady of good education desires the 

above position. Uses the Remington machine. 

Highest references as to character and trust- 

worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. W. 
N., WomAn’s JourRnAL Office 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
New Books. 


DR. UNDERWOOD'S LAST NOVEL, 


Dr. Gray’s Quest. By Francis H. Unpgrwoop, 
LL. D., author of ‘“‘Quabbin,” “The Poet and the 
Man,” “Builders of American Literature,” etc. $1.75. 


*"Lisbeth Wilsor, a Daughter of New Hampshire 
ay By Exiza NEL8ON oon (Mrs. Henry W. Blaine 


Neighber Jackwood,. By J.T. TRowsr por. New 
anc revised edition with an autobiographical! chap- 
ter and portrait. $1.50. 


Reading« from the Old English Dramatists. 
By CATHERINE Mary REIGNOLDs-WineLow (Mrs, Ir- 
ving Winslow). With notes. Two volumes. Cloth, 
gilt top, $3.50. 


Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of 
New Kngland. Containing full description, key 
and literary references. By M.A WiLcox, Professor 
of Zoology, Welk s'ey College. 60 cents net. 


Make Way for the King. Rev. Fiavivs J. Erorst 
D.D. $1.25. 





A strong series of revival sermons. 


The Watch Fires of °76, By ®amvEL ADAms 
Drake, author of ‘Our Colonial Homes,” “Nooks 
aod Corners of New England ast,” “Decisive 
Events in American History,” etc. Illustrated, 
about $1.25. 


THE WAR OF 1812 SERIES. 


The Boy Soldiers of 1812. by Everett T. Tom- 
LINSON, author of “Search for Andriw Field.” Illus- 
trated, $1 50. 


A continuation of this series, telling of the adven.- 
tures and exploits of andrew Fiek and bis compan- 
fons in the army. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY ON LAND. 


In the Saddle. By O.iver Optic. Being the second 
volume in the series. Illustrated by Shute. $1.50. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY. Third Series. 


Acress India, or Live Boys in the Far East. 
By OLiver Orric, Illustrated. $1.25. 


The Stery of Patriot's Dav.. Lexington and 
seneere- By Groros J. VarngEY. Cloth, illustrated, 
cents. 


Showing how the day may be commemorated by 
schools, societies and o hers, giving a complete story 
of that memorable 19 h of April. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY.” 
Jimmy Boy. By Sorpniz May. Illustrated, 75 cents. 


Uniform ith “Wee Lucy,” In the series entitled 
“Little Prudy’s Children.” 


HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Reference Handbeok of American Hilesery. 
By the LinraRy MetHop. For ondery Schcols, 
Period of thy Constitution, 1789-1889. By A. W. Bach- 
EL&rR. 5Svcents. net. 


The Study of English History. By the Lapora- 
TORY MeTHop. By Mary E. WILDER. 40 certs net, 


Reference Handbook of Roman History. By 
the LABRATC RY MATL OD. By CaROLiIng W. TRASK, 
40 cents net. 

In Press—R&F¥EREN. E HAD} DBOOK OF GREEK History. 


These manuals, prep red by the authors for use in 
their*classrooms, have proved of such value that many 
educators have desired them for use. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, A Beauttful Gift 


Because I Love You. Edited by Anna E. Mack, 
A choice collection of love poems. Cloth, white and 
gold. New edition, $1.50. 


Back Country Poems. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1,5u. 


In Wild Rose Time. By Amanpa M. Do vGLas, 
author of ‘Larry,’ “Bethia Wray’s New Name,’ 
“Osborae of Asvogper,” “Claudia,” “In the King’s 


Country,” etc. 


Patience. A Series of Games with Cards Compiled 
by Epnan D. CHEeNnsy. Enlerged edition. In box 
with two pack of cards. $1.50. 


The Boy's Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle 
Making. and Fish Breeding. By Joun Har- 
RINGTON KEENE. Illustrated. $1.50. 


By Sam WALTER Foes. 





Complete Catalogue mailed free. Any of the abowe 
sent, prepaid, on recetpt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


lowa Loan & Trust (o., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital, $600,000. Surplus, $318,000, 
INCORPORATED 1872. ; 


This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 
and $1,000 each, bearing interest at 544.5 

These bonds are amply secured by, 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for 
the security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
carefulinvestors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A. 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 





A Military (ienius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 








New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Harttord, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Alr Line, 
Leaves Boston*3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P .M} 
ParlorCars,Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston {7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’!Pass'rAgent 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journa! Office. Boston. Mass. 


The Young Idea. 

An Educational Monthly for the Young 

ic e, 50cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 

Y Manuscript STANDS a good 

our chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 

Jackson, Mich 
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THE CAMBRIDGE LEAGUE. 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage League will 
hold a meeting in the interests of Good Citizenship 
on the afternoon of Thursday, May 16, from 2 
to 5, in the vestry of the First Universalist 
church, Inman Street, near City Hall. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Mary T. Whitney, 
and others will speak. The first hour will be 
spent socially with visiting Leagues. Light 
refreshment will be served. It is hoped to 
awaken interest in the duty of school suffrage, 
while the assessors are receiving names of 
women who wish to quaify as voters. All who 
would like to attend are cordially welcome. 

M.P.C. B. 





> 
> 





THE LIVERMORE RECEPTION. 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will give a public reception to 
Rev. D. P. and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
at the Woman Suffrage Headquarters, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 14, from 2.30 to 4.30 o’clock, 
in honor of their golden wedding. All 
friends of Mr. and Mrs. Livermore and of 
the cause which they so nobly represent 
will be welcome. 


_ ~@e. — 


MI8S M’INTYRE’S ARGUMENT. 


Owing to the report of Dr. and Mrs. 
Livermore’s Golden Wedding, and the ad- 
dresses at the dinner given on Mr. Black- 
well’s seventieth birthday, the further 
review of Miss M’Intyre’s argument 
against equal suffrage will be postponed 
till next week. Our New York Letter, the 
Massachusetts Clubs and Leagues, the 
South Carolina Notes, a letter from Miss 
E. U. Yates, and much other interesting 
matter, are also unavoidably postponed. 

A.S B. 
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MR. BLACKWELL’S SEVENTIETH 
BIRTHDAY. 


The Fourth of May was a beautiful day, 
and a goodly company assembled at Cop- 
ley Square Hotel at 5 P. M., to welcome 
Henry B. Blackwell on his seventieth 
birthday. An informal reception preceded 
the dinner. Among the many old friends 
who were present were Ex-Gov. and Mrs. 
William Claflin and Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner. 
‘The 150 guests who were seated at the 
dinner table comprised women and men 
of national reputation and were fairly 
representative of the culture and con- 
science of New England. Hon. John D. 
Long presided with his usual grace and 
even more than his usual earnest cordi- 
ality. Rev. Charles G. Ames ably sup- 
plied his place after 9 P. M. and closed 
with a loving benediction. 


The tables were adorned with flowers. 
Beautiful roses, the gift of Mrs. Oliver 
Ames, were presented by her daughter, 
Miss Evelyn Ames, with a kindly message 
from her father the ex-governor. A mag- 
nificent cluster of pink and white tulips 
were the gift of Mrs. Mary C. Ames. A 
bright bunch of yellow jonquills pre- 
sented by Miss Wilde, displayed the suf- 
frage color so dear to Lucy Stone. The 
Marion Osgood Orchestra of women musi- 
cians filled the air with harmony. Dr. 
Emily Blackwell, dean of the Medical 
College of the New York Infirmary, came, 
also Mr. Howard Blackwell, a nephew, 
from Orange, New Jersey, and Mrs. Phebe 
Stone Beeman a niece of Lucy Stone, 
from Montpelier, Vt. Maine was repre- 
sented b M . and Mrs. George 5S. Hunt 
of Portland, New Hampshire by Mrs. 
Marilla Ricker, attorney-at-law, the Mas- 
sachusetts Club by Congressman Joseph 
H. Walker of Worcester, W. W. Doherty, 
and S. 8S. Blanchard; the Chickatawbut 
Club by Mr. Henry F. Howe, A. T. 
Stearns and others; the Home Market 
Club by Hon. Albert Clarke, the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. by Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. Abby Davis, 
Miss Amanda M. Lougee, Mrs. 8. E. D. 
Currier, Hon. J. W. Candler and Miss Can- 
dler; Independent Women Voters by Mrs. 
Hill; the College women by Prof. Ellen 
Hayes of Wellesley, Misses Eva Channing, 
oad Alla Foster; among the anti-slavery 
friends were Messrs. William Lloyd and 
Francis J. Garrison, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Sarah H. Southwick, Mary Wil- 
ley, Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel T. Allen, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Dayis, and Mrs. L. R. 
Putnam; the Massachusetts Legislature 
was represented by our champion, Alfred 
S$. Roe; the N. E. Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation by Mrs. Sallie Joy White and Mrs. 
Estelle M. H. Merrill. The Armenian 
cause was represented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gulesian and Ateshian. Among the guests 
were Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. Sidney Lanier, 
Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, Miss Julia A. 
Sprague, Mrs. Caroline A. Kennard, Mrs. 
M. P. C. Billings, Mr. and Mrs. George 
A. Dary, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin L. Dudley, 
Mr. Josiah H. Carter, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert Sawyer, Mrs. Alfred H. Batcheller, 
Miss Annie E. Clapp, Mr. and Mrs. 
Auerbach, Mrs. Maria S. Porter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Reuben Peterson, Miss Catharine 
Wilde, Miss Hattie E. Turner, Mrs. Ellen 
B. Dietrick, Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson, 
Dr. Mary Swain, Dr. and Mrs. Oliver 
Crane, Miss M. M. Gilbert, Mr. J. B. 
Morrison, Mrs. Richard P. Hallowell, 
Mrs. E. H. Webster, Mrs. barrett, Rev. 
M. C. Ayres, of the Daily Advertiser, Rey. 
and Mrs. S. J. Barrows of the Christian 
Register, Miss Sarah A. Henshaw, Mrs. 
Judge Ruffin, Mr. William H. Ladd, H. H. 
Faxon, Thomas Cushing, and many others. 
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ADDRESS OF EX-GOVERNOR LONG. 


At 7.45 P. M. Hon. John D. Long called 
the meeting to order, and said: 

I am sure, ladies and gentlemen, if 
there is one word that expresses better 
than another the feeling with which we 
welcome here to-night our distinguished 
guest, it is the word ‘“‘sincere.” I have 
attended many gatherings of this kind, 
where men and women have come 
together to pay their personal tribute; I 
do not believe I ever attended one where 
that tribute was more genuine than it is 
to-night. This exquisite summer day 
ca'ls us from the city limits; the blue sea 
woos, the fields just turning to the ver- 
dancy of spring invite; but we all remain, 
and gladly remain, to honor Mr. Bilack- 
well ; first, as a citizen, a true man ; second, 
as representing that cause of enfranchise- 
ment which we all hold dear. On this his 
seventieth birthday—and to me he looks 
no older than he did twenty-five years ago 
—we recall nearly half a century of de- 
votion to principle, of expression of high 
character, of the exercise of a pure, hon- 
est mind, and the outbirth of a large, 
generous heart. And as he sits here with 
us, I think we have all felt that there was 
sitting with us, as there still walks with 
him in spirit, that associate with whose 
name his has been and in our hearts 
always will be associated. The poet, 
speaking of crossing the stream, said: 

“Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee; 
For, invisible to thee, 
Spirits twain have cross’d with me.”’ 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is with ex- 
ceeding great pleasure as your representa- 
tive, itis with genuine and earnest feel- 
ing on my own part, that I present to you 
Mr. Henry B. Blsekwell. 

The company applauded and rose, and 
Mr. Long said: ‘‘Can’t you give him a 
woman’s cheer now?” The Chautauqua 
salute and the three cheers were given, 
but the cheers not appearing to produce 
any great volume of sound, Mr. Long 
added: ‘They are not much with their 
voices, Doctor; wait until you see their 
votes.” (Laughter and applause.) 


ADDRESS OF MR. BLACKWELL. 


Mr. Chairman—Y our experience in call- 
ing for a cheer from the ladies simply 
shows that you forgot for the moment 
that women will be women everywhere, 
and will express themselves differently 
from men, even when it comes to the 
matter of cheering. 

I should be more or less than human if 
I did not feel deeply touched and grateful 
for this unsolicited and unexpected ex- 
pression of personal regard. I know full 
well that it is not so much for myself as 
for the cause with which I have been as- 
sociated, and for the woman who has 
been and is my wife; but I suppose that 
on an occasion like this, perhaps, without 
egotism, since you have come together to 
greet me as personal friends, it may be 
well to refer briefly to the wonderful 
changes which I have seen in the world, 
and especially in America, within my 
comparatively short period of life. 

I was born in 1825, in the old city of 
Bristol in England. My father was an 
eminent sugar-refiner of that city; and 
owing to business disappointments, and 
owing also to that idealization of America 
which English liberals at that time felt, 
he came to this country in 1832, when I 
was only seven years of age, bringing 
with him his wife and eight children and 
the modern art of sugar-refining, the 
only man who then understood what the 
words ‘‘vacunm pan” and “bone black 
filter” meant. Those seven years compose 
one chapter of my life, and I have a series 
of memories running back of my seventh 
birthday of the most interesting and 
varied character. It has always been to 
me a matter of belief that men’s and 
women’s characters and actions are de- 
rived almost wholly from two sources, 
heredity and environment; and in order 
to explain to you the heredity on one side 
of the house from which I came, I might 
tell one little incident which shows the 
social condition of those days. 

My father had a favorite sister, a 
woman beautiful in character, sweet 
and lovely, who formed an attachment to 
a man who returned her affection. They 
lived and died single. And why? Because 
they could not agree on the question of 
baptism. My aunt believed in sprinkling, 
he in immersion; and while they loved 
each other devotedly, they felt that it 
would bea sin to marry, because of that 
text, ‘‘Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers.” That expresses their 
rigidity. I recollect our strict domestic 
discipline. We children were put in the 
nnrsery, we were taken out to walk with 
our governess. We were put under such 
limitations as no American children can 
even imagine, and yet our father and 
mother were affectionate and devoted 
parents. 

But, passing from that English life,with 
its memories of beautiful sea coast, and 
of the lovely Rose Cottage at Olveston, 
where two charming summers of my life 
were spent, of the pageant of William 
Fourth’s coronation and of the illumina- 
tion and rejoicing over the passage of the 
Reform Bill, etc., we crossed the ocean. 
Think what it meant then to cross the 
ocean! The good ship, Cosmo, was nearly 
eight weeks in making the passage from 
Bristol to New York, and another vessel 
that sailed the same week came in amonth 
later, having been twelve weeks on the 
passage. When we came to New York 
we found a little city not one-third the 
size of the present Boston, and we saw 
what no man living will ever see again. 
We landed just after the cholera had left 
New York. We sailed from Bristol just 
as the cholera reached it, and we escaped 
the cholera in a measure, though we lost 
a few passengers by the disease, while we 
were crossing the ocean. And, partly, I 
suppose, as a result of that epidemic, I 
saw grass growing in Broadway, growing 
profusely between the paving stones, 
somewhere near the site of City Hali 
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Annual Meeting and Festival 


——OF THE—— 


New England Woman Suffrage Association. 


THE ANNUAL MERTING of the New England Woman Suffrage Association will be held 


in the vestry of Park Street Church, Boston, on Monday evening, May 27, 1895. 


Mrs. Julia Ward 


Howe, the president of the Association, will occupy the chair, and there will be addresses by 


several speakers to be hereafter announced. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING of the Association, for the election of officers and the presen- 
tation of reports from the several State Societies. will be held in the same place on Tuesday 
morning, May 28, and will be followed by public meetings in the afternoon and evening. The 
evening session will be distinctively AYOUNG PEOPLE'S MEETING (Tuesday evening, May 
28), and will be addressed by several enthusiastic and earnest students or graduates of Harvard 


University, Wellesley College, Boston University, ete. 


tion of suffragists is confidently ex pected. 


A larze attendance of the younger genera- 





Woman Suffrage Festival. 





The Annual Festival of the New England and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associations 
will be held in 


Music Hall, Boston, Wednesday Evening, May 29, 1895. 


MR. HENRY B. BLACKWELL WILL PRESIDE, 
and among those who have promised to 3 present and speak oa the occasion are 


Mrs Julla Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 


Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobl, of New York, 
who made such au able plea for woman suffrage before the late Constitutional Convention of New York, 
Miss Elizabeth B. Curtis, 
Daughter of George William Curtis, 
Rev Samuel Crothers, of Cambridge, 


Alfred S. Roe, Esq., of Worcester, 


and others to be hereafter announced. 


Music by the MARION OSGOOD ORCHESTRA. 


The prices of tickets will be as usual: 


Supper Tickets, $1.00; Lower Balcony, 50c.; Upper Balcony, 25c. 


and they will be for sale by Miss Wilde at the WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, and by the ladies 


of the different Leagues which have tables, on and after Monday, May 13. 


should b: made. 


Jupita W. Smiru, 
A. M. Lovege, 
8S. E. D. Currier, 


Barly application 


CATHARINE WILDE, 
H. E. Turner, 
F. J. Garrison, 
Committee of Arrangements. 





Park. There was then no Brooklyn, ex- 


cept a handful of houses, no Williams- 
burgh, no Jersey City. What is now 
Jersey City was reached from the city by 
a horse ferry boat, and the only communi- 
cation with the West was by the Erie 
Canal, which had been completed a few 
years before. No one anticipated the 
growth that bas been made since. Never- 
theless, New York was an active, bright 
place, and my father at once assumed 
a very good position from his knowl- 
edge of sugar-refining, and he had the 
honor, as connected with the firm of 
Gower, Guppy & Co., of London, in 18335, 
of putting up the first vacuum pans ever 
used in the country. They did a prosper- 
ous business for a year. Then came the 
panic of 1837, which swept away every- 
body that owed a debt. A fire burned the 
refinery, and my father was persuaded to 
go to Ohio, with a view to establishing 
the beet-sugar industry. He was a Clark- 
son abolitionist in England. When he 
came to New York he found the commer- 
cial and political atmosphere poisoned by 
complicity with slavery. He was frankly 
told by planters of whom he bought 
sugar from Cuba and Brazil, that they 
were in the habit of ‘‘working out’’ their 
negroes once in seven years. ‘They said it 
was cheaper to import more negroes than 
it was to keep them alive. No wonder he 
desired to see some substitute for a prod- 
uct created under such circumstances of 
barbarity ! 

The next eighteen years of my life were 
spent in the West. A month sfter we 
reached Cincinnati my father died, from 
the malaria then prevalent, leaving my 
mother and her nine children among 
strangers. And now, if you wonder that 
Iam an advocate of woman suffrage, let 
me tell you that all that I amin the world 
that is worthy of esteem is due to my 
mother, my sisters and my wife. (Ap- 

lause.) My father dying when [ was 
ourteen, a wild boy, I went to work at 
$2 a week in a banking office. But very 
soon my sisters and my mother, who had 
established a school, sent me to St. Louis 
to college. I was there for a year, during 
the celebrated - of ‘Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too,” and I remember, as though 
it were yesterday, that great uprising 
which brought the Whig party into power. 
In the West I remained ten years without 
seeing salt water, without visiting the 
East, engaged in various business occupa- 
tions, working my way up, a poor boy. 
Then for seven years I was travelling part- 
ner in a bardware firm, and in the habit 
for six months in the year of visiting my 
customers and creating new ones, going 
all through the then new States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, sleeping at night in 
a log cabin, or wherever I happened to be, 
meeting the plain people of the West in a 
way that was worth more to me than a 
liberal education. I have always felt 
since that I am a Western man, although 
a now that I am a Massachusetts man 
also. 

In 1851, 1852, and 1853 I came to Boston 
to attend the conventions of the American 
Anti-slavery Society. My father, in New 
York, early took a position as an anti- 
slavery man. In 1834 an anti-slavery fair 
was held in Niblo’s Garden in which my 
mother and sisters participated. Our 
daily reading was the Emancipator, the 
Liberator, and afterwards the Anti-Slavery 
Standard. I had the pleasure of meeting 
those early New York abolitionists, the 
Tappans, Anson Phelps, Beriah Green, 
Joshua Leavitt, Oliver Johnson, Gerrit 
Smith, and others. I heard George Thomp- 
son when he first came to this country, in 
the old chapel on Thompson Street, when 
he was driven out by the mob amid the 
clash of glass and falling stones. We had 
the pleasure of entertaining on Long 
Island, at our oompes house Dr. Abram L. 
Cox, a leading physician of the city, and 
Rev. Samuel H. Cox, the father of Bishop 
Cox of New York, their houses having 
been sacked, their furniture burned, and 
they driven from the city. They tvok 





refuge in our home, and were there in 
hiding for a week. Later, just before going 
West, we had the pleasure of entertaining 
William Lloyd Garrison at our home in 
Jersey City, and i recollect him as a 
young, vigorous man. He made the im- 
pression upon me of a leader of men. At 
Cincinnati we were in a circle of anti- 
slavery people, their social centre being 
Mr. A. H. Ernst and Sarah Otis Ernst, the 
parents of Hon. George A. O. Ernst, by 
whose invitation in part I am here to- 
night. There we had lively experiences. 
Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, the editor of The 
Philanthropist, had his presses broken up 
and thrown into the Ohio River three 
times, and still the agitation went on, 
the anti-slavery movement growing 
stronger by every defeat and every per- 
secution. So you see I was born into the 
anti-slavery movement, and to me that 
movement and the woman suffrage move- 
ment are one and the same, the one the 
successor of the other, the underlying 
principle of both the same, and the object 
the same — human liberty — a true re- 
public upon the soil of free America; and 
we shall have it! 

One day in or about the year 1850, a 
young lady called at my hardware store 
to collect a little draft drawn by the 
treasurer of the anti-slavery society. 
She was thin and pale, but with something 
beautiful in her expression and wonder- 
fully eloquent in her voice and manner. 
She had been visiting her brother Luther 
in the Wabash Valley. He died suddenly 
of cholera. She settled his estate, and on 
her return through Indiana was prostrated 
with typhoid fever. I postponed paying 
the draft uniil next day, and sent my 
brother around to pay it at a friend’s 
house where she was staying, suggesting 
to him that I thought he had better make 
the acquaintance of Miss Lucy Stone. 
Soon afterwards t wo of my sisters attended 
the convention of 1851 at Worcester, 
Mass., the great convention which led to 
the establishment of the woman suffrage 
movement in England, at which Mr. Phil- 
lips made his grand speech. There they 
also met Lucy Stone, and were equally 
pleased. When I came on in 1853 1 went 
to the State House, and in the old Repre- 
sentatives Hall I heard Lucy Stone and 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips 
address a legislative committee in favor 
of a constitutional amendment for woman 
suffrage. I had heard her the week previ- 
ous in New York in an anti-slavery con- 
vention, where she described a slave 
mother fleeing with her baby on her 
shoulder, and the bullet from her pur- 
suers striking the baby’s head and scat- 
tering its brains upon the poor mother as 
she ran, and I had seen the audience 
melted to tears by the pathos of that 
story. 

To make a long story short, I made up 
my mind that, unworthy as I was, I must 
try to get that woman for my wife. I 
spoke to Mr. Garrison. He thought there 
was very little hope; he knew she had 
made up her mind not to marry; that she 
was devoted to the woman’s rights move- 
ment, and would not for any personal 
consideration sacrifice the devotion of her 
life to that cause. I went up to her home 
in Worcester County. My wife's niece is 
here to-night, and she well remembers 
our first meeting at the old farmhouse. I 
tried to make Lucy Stone believe that if 
she married me, together we might do as 
much or more for the cause than she could 
do alone; and had she not believed it 
might be so, she never would have mar- 
ried. Therefore, am I not under honor- 
able obligation to devote every energy of 
mind and body to make that promise 
good? Knowing, asI do, that all I can do 
in a lifetime will not do as much as she 
did in the first three years after I knew 
her, when she went throughout the coun- 
try, the evangelist of this great gospel of 
the equality of women. 

I want to say to you to-night, for I 
must not prolong this wandering dis- 
course, that there are two or three things 





that I have desired to do, and the prin. 
= one was to advance this great cause, 
After our marriage we came East. I wag 
poor. My wife devoted herself to aiding 
me. We worked up gradually, so that 
after fifteen years in the neighborhood of 
New York, first in book publishing, then 
in real estate, and afterwards in sugar-re. 
fining, I accumulated a competence. In 
1869 we came to Boston with the purpose 
of keeping out of business, and I[ never 
have been so busy as here. We were 
fortunate in buying the beautiful estate 
which has been our home for twenty. 
five years; we have lived here and 
worked here ever since; and you know 
during those twenty-five years pretty 
well what we have done. Mrs. Liy. 
ermore, Mrs. Howe and Lucy Stone 
are the three women who are to be 
credited with the organization of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
(Applause). Mrs. Stone came from New 
Jersey, Mrs. Livermore came on from 
Chicago, and together we established 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. For two years 
Mrs. Livermore, with the assistance of 
Mr. Livermore, was its editor; the paper 
has been published every week since, and 
I trust it will continue to be published 
until the women of America are free, as 
men are free. 

Another of the things I have desired to 
do was to try the experiment of making 
beet sugar in this country. We have here 
to-night mv dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
George S. Hunt of Portland. Mr. Hunt 
and Mr. Fred L Ames, believing also that 
the experiment should be tried, put in 
their capital and their energy, and we 
gave it a full and fair trial. It did not 
succeed, for want of a sufficient supply of 
beets, though we made several hundred 
thousand dollars worth of sugar. But 
we proved that it could be made profit- 
ably in the West, and it is being made 
there to day. 

One of the most agreeable and profit- 
able associations of my life has been with 
the Cincinnati Literary Club, a club of 
young men, merchants and lawyers, 
formed fifty years ago in Cincinnati, which 
still holds weekly meetings, of which 
Hon. 8S. P. Chase, afterwards governor of 
Ohio and chief justice of the United States 
wasa member. Mr. A. R. Spoftord, one 
of its members, becanfe my lifelong friend. 
Together we had the pleasure of bringing 
to Cincinnati as lecturers, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and Theodore Parker and Bron- 
son Alcott, and of securing for them a 
hearing among the people of the West. 
Before I took my leave of the Club to 
come East in 1855, I wrote a poem. And 
because it was written on an occasion 
something like this, if I can recall them 
after forty years, I will recite a few stan- 
Za8 : 

‘‘We meet, as brothers meet, to-night; 
Few will these meetings be; 

Join band in hand, true friendship plight, 
Then part eternally. 

Soon will these interviews be o’er, 

We drift each moment from the shore, 
We hear each moment louder roar 

The cataract ahead. 

The dearest friends must pass from sight; 
The longest day must end in night: 
Silence succeeds the stormiest fight; 
Oblivion drinks the dead. 


“Yet let that knowledge cast no shade. 
What though we soon must part? 

Let no base fear of death invade 

The fortress of the heart. 

The child may weep what needs must be, 
But men who would be nobly free, 

Must acquiesce in the decree, 

And will, themselves, the law. 

Must fearless, though their flesh may creep, 
Look down the gulf terrific, deep, 

Must calmly look and calmly leap, 

And cry ‘‘Excelsior.”’ 


‘From ocean caverns dark and dim 
We lately did emerge, 

Then brothers, why this fear to swim 
Upon creation’s surge? 

Pass, pass the cup, and let us drink, 
Like Greeks of old on battle’s brink, 
Health to that grave whence others shrink, 
Health to our common bond; 

Honor to God, enthroned above, 
Health to His universe and love, 
Health to the life beyond !’” 


We have a noble fight to fight; we have 

a glorious cause. Such women and men 
as I see before me will redeem Massa- 
chusetts politics and Massachusetts 80- 
ciety at no distant day. Let me remind 
you, each and all, women and men of New 
England, that we never shall have a gov- 
ernment worthy of our principles, of our 
ancestry and of our future, until the 
women and men of New England together 
go to the polls, elect the best men and 
women to office, and establish a true re- 
public upon the soil of this country. We 
have come here together because we be- 
lieve in it. Let us work for it. Well 
sang our dear friend Whittier, a woman 
suffragist all his life: 

‘‘Our fathers to their graves have gone, 

Their fight is fought, their battle won. 

But sterner trials wait the race 

That rises in their honored place, 

A moral warfare with the crime 

And folly of an evil time. 


**So let it be. In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight; 

And strong in Him whose cause is ours, 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given, 

The light and truth and love of heaven. 

Mr. Lonc—The only thing that | 

cannot credit in Mr. Blackwell’s ad- 
mirable speech is the claim he makes 
that he was ever a wild boy. (Laugh- 
ter.) Mrs. Livermore says he never 
was, and Mrs. Livermore knows. I don’t 
believe the doctor was ever a boy a 
all. (Laughter.) I think when he was 
born he wore a black frock coat, had 
rose in his buttonhole, and a beard just 
slightly verging on gray. He has told ué 
what Lucy Stone was to him. He has 
modestly refrained from telling us what 
he was, in helpfulness to her cause, t0 
Lucy Stone; but we have here one who 
will do him justice in that respect. You 
know to whom Irefer. She will celebrate 
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her golden crown we placed on her head 
many years ago—Mrs, Livermore. 


plause.) 
ADDRESS OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 

While Mr. Blackwell was talking I kept 
thinking, “I wish I could supplement 
that;” ‘‘I would like to throw a little 
light upon that statement, because I can 
do it,” although I have not known Mr. 
Blackwell personally over a quarter of a 
century. But I remember at one time 
Lucy Stone and I were sitting together in 
the WoMAN'’s JOURNAL office, and my 
husband had been in to see me about some 
little matter. I was editing the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL then, and it was not a private 
matter, and so the little discussion that 
came up between us was public. We 
talked right out before Lucy. He is more 
cautious than I am, and be was advisin 
me kindly, ‘‘I wouldn’t do that,’ or * 
would say that.”” AndI said, ‘‘Oh, that 
is the thing to do, that is the thing to 
say, drive right at it, that is the only 
thing to do.” And when he came to go 
out, he said: ‘Still my advice to you is, 
be a little more cautious; I wouldn’t pub- 
lish such a statement as that.” ‘'Well,” 
I said, ‘‘now with all the regard in the 
world, I think I shall.” Let me tell you, 
however, I did not, and I usually did not 
after he had advised, because generally I 
found his judgment was better than mine. 
After he had gone out Lucy said: ‘I 
wonder how you and Mr. Livermore came 
to marry; you are very unlike.” ‘‘Yes,” 
I said, ‘but that is the way usually with 
people who marry; they like people who 
are not like themselves.” And she said, 
‘How did it happen?” Sol told her the 
story, and then I said: ‘‘Now how came 
you to marry Harry Blackwell?” We 
were in the habit then of calling him 
Harry Blackwell, all of us, as we worked 
together, and Lucy called him ‘Harry,’ 
and we got into the way of it. She said, 
‘*Well, 1 will tell you one thing. I never 
should have married him in the world, 
although I came to think a great deal of 
him, if he had not been an out-and-out 
devoted woman suffragist.”. ‘‘Was he a 
suffragist when you first knew him?” 
‘Well, if not, he got to be one very quickly 
afterwards.’ (Laughter.) “Bvt,” said 
she, ‘‘I don’t think he had any prejudice 
against it; I think he was prepared to be 
an active suffragist.”” Then she went on 
to tell me the life that they led together, 
to which he refers. 

Before Mr. Blackwell and she became 
acquainted she told me how difficult her 
work was. She seemed to be alone. She 
did not seem to have the faculty, I think 
she never had the faculty of getting other 
people to work, in her early life. She 
did things herself. She would get out 
her own circulars. She would go about 
in the towns where she was going to 
lecture and nail them up, carry her tacks 
and a little hammer, or pick up a stone 
and nail them up herself. She would 
find her hall, and do the best she could in 
the way of economy, and then, her circu- 
lars being out, she would send notices to 
One place and another, some church or 
Other, and sometimes they would read 
them and sometimes not. You see she 
did not get on very fast that way. She 
did not attract the audiences that her 
talent and her beautiful face entitled her 
to. When I first saw Lucy Stone I 
thought she was one of the most beauti- 
ful young women I ever beheld in my life. 
It was at an anti-slavery bazar. I was told 
that Mrs. Chapman was the handsomest 
woman in the work at that time. She 
was sitting writing, and I looked at her 
and walked around her as if she were 
& piece of statuary. She was fine-looking, 
but there was something like marble in 
her, she did not show much feeling, and 
did not impress me in the beginning as 

ing so beautiful. But who was that 
pretty young girl wearing bloomers, the 
first woman I had ever seen whom 
bloomers became? They became her. 
How pretty she was; how small she was! 

as she a young woman or a little girl? 
I finally inquired who she was, and said : 
“If we could all look as well as that in 
bloomers, we would all put them on.” 

‘Why,” they said, ‘‘that is Lucy Stone.” 
She had a face that was full of ex- 

ression ; it changed with every emotion. 

y and by somebody introduced me to 
her, and I talked with her a little while 
about the bazaar, about the profits that 
Would be made, and saw what real 


(Ap- | 





her golden wedding Monday next, but | beauty she had, and noticed immediately 


the wonderful music of her voice. 

Now she told me herself, ‘‘After I be- 
came acquainted with Harry he went with 
me a good deal, and he managed my 
lectures, and he got notices out that at- 
tracted attention, that made people know 
there was s°mebody in the town going to 
lecture on this woman question, and he 
went to the newspaper offices.” So did 
she, but she did not always succeed. It 
was not woman’s day then. A woman 
was not expected to go to a newspaper 
office to manage her affairs, to be looked 
at from head to foot as if she was an 
unnatural phenomenon. But he could go; 
he could tell the story. He was the 
agent of this woman. He did not say he 
was her aflianced husband. He could 
tell the story; he could announce her; he 
could get paragraphs in the papers; he 
could hire a hall; he could make good 
terms; he could stir up the town and get 
people out; and they never were gotten 
out once that they did not come quickly 
and readily of their own accord afterwards. 


So you see Mr. Blackwell is character- 
istic in the story that he has told you, in 
this particular. He does not say that he 
did anything. Lucy would correct him 
in a moment if she were here in visible 
figure and with speech, and say: ‘Ah, 
Harry, it was you who went about and 
put up notices, and you who advised me, 
and you who got me great audiences.” 
Once she said to me, *‘Why, this very 
morning, just before breakfast, I told 
him how much I was obliged to him for 
the work he had been doing during the 
week.” He had been looking after some 
members of the Legislature, interviewing 
them, trying to bring them over to our 
side. And said she: ‘He put his hand in 
mine, and said: ‘Lucy, I never should 
have done it in the world but for you.’” 
So you see Mr. Blackwell is characteristic 
in putting himself out of sight even when 
he tells you the story of his early life and 
of his marriage with Lucy Stone. 

I had a great desire to see him after I 
got into the suffrage work. I had seen 
Lucy Stone. She was in Chicago fora 
a little while when I lived there, and I 
met her once with her baby. | did not 
recognize her, but after I had passed, my 
friend walking with me said: ‘That is 
Lucy Stone and that is her baby, they are 
here just now.”’ I did not feel sufficiently 
acquainted to go back and speak with her, 
but I remembered her. We walked back, 
and then came again to see if it was the 
beautiful face, and beautiful certainly it 
was. She was still there, a trifle paler, 
not with quite as much color, and with 
something of the girl gone, but a good 
deal of the mother in its place, and that 
is better. 

I had never seen Mr. Blackwell’s sister 
Elizabeth, but I felt that I knew her 
through and through, and that the only 
thing necessary for me to become inti- 
mately acquainted with her was to meet 
her and put my hand in hers, because my 
early ideas and my passions had been like 
hers. The first woman after Ann Hazel- 
tine Judson, that attracted my attention 
and roused me up, was Elizabeth Black- 
well. She had gone up and down the 
colleges of the state like a mendicant, beg- 
ging for the advantages of a medical 
edacation. Finally, afcer a vast deal of 
difficulty, she succeeded in getting it, and 
for atime there seemed to me to be but 
one great woman in the world, and that 
was Elizabeth Blackwell. And now, 
when I was coming to Boston and New 
York, where I was to meet Elizabeth 
Blackwell’s brother, I had a great desire 
to see him, to hear about him. I came to 
the woman suffrage convention that was 
held in New York, they called it an equal 
rights convention, and it was anything 
but a satisfactory meeting. There were 
all sorts of things going on there, all 
sorts of things advocated. I inquired 
of Mrs. Stanton if she could tell me where 
I could find Mr. Blackwell. She said ‘‘He 
is in that committee room; he and Lucy 
Stone too.” ‘Are they coming out into 
the meeting?” ‘Well, not until they get 
their committee work done.” I knew 
there was trouble, but I didn’t know what, 
and it did not concern me, and sol did 
not inquire much about it. When Mr. 
Blackwell came out and I was introduced 
to him, it was with difficulty I could talk 
to him, simply because he was the 
brother of Elizabeth Blackwell, that great 
woman who had defied all the colleges 
and compelled them to open their duurs 
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and give her a share in their education. I 
asked him what the trouble was about. 
He gave mea very brief answer, but it 
cleared the stmosphere in a minute. I 
asked him if the organization was going 
to dissolve. He did not think it would, 


but he thought a new organizition would , 


come out of it; he thought this would be 
the last meeting that would be held under 
the present auspices. He told me briefly 
what the women in the East wanted, a 
woman suffrage association pure and 


| simple, that would not meddle with the 


| were 


questions of free love and _ divorce, 
or any of the other questions that 
exciting trouble at all the 


| meetings that were being held at that 





time; and he said: ‘'I should like very 
much if you could feel willing, if you are 
coming East to live, to join us.”” The way 
in which he told the matter was simple 
and clear; not a single word of reflection 
against anybody; not a single bit of any- 
thing you could call tale-bearing; not 
letting any cats out of Bags; but it cleared 
the atmosphere, and I turned to Mrs. 
Hanaford afterwards and said: ‘‘I believe 
I shall join the organization that they are 
going to form.’ Said she, ‘They are 
going to have another on2 here.” I said: 
‘*After all, I think I prefer to go with the 
New England Association, as I am com- 
a, ng New England to live.” 

y acquaintance with Mr. Blackwell 
has been one of the happiest all the way 
through. He is, without ex:zeption, a 
most self-effacing man, who takes no 
credit to himself, who has not one symp- 
tom of the “big head,’ who does not 
know how to brag, who is incapable of 
deceit. When he tells you a thing, it is 
80, and you need not go about beating the 
bush to see if other people will back you 
up in the matter. He does not say: ‘'Go 
and do that,” but goes ahead and does it 
himself. After working three or four 
weeks to accomplish the most difficult 
thing in the world, I have known of his 
coming into the office and saying: ‘Well, 
at last, Mrs. Livermore, that troublesome 
matter that we have worried so much 
over is settled.”’ ‘*Well, how has it been 
settled?’ ‘*Why, thus and so, very 
satisfactorily.”” He had done the whole, 
and was not willing that the credit should 
be given to him that was due him. After 
I became acquainted with Elizabeth 
Blackwell I found the same sort of trait 
in her, the great woman, that I found in 
her brother, and I am inclined to think it 
is a Blackwell trait. 

Now we cannot understand, we who 
have been working together for twenty- 
five years, how much we are indebted to 
Mr. Blackwell for this very reason. I 
have reproached myself a good deal 
latterly that we have let him bear so 
many burdens alone; that when he is at- 
tacked we have not spoken in his defense ; 
that when there have been slurs uttered 
in the papers we have not immediately 
put ourselves in the front and given the 
writers of the slurs to understand that if 
he was to be struck it was to be through 
us; and that he had grown old and gray 
and white in the work of woman suffrage ; 
making mistakes, of course, or he would 
not be human. If he should quit making 
mistakes, and do things in a perfect man- 
ner, and there should not be any occasion 
for fault finding, I should expect to be 
summoned to his funeral in two or three 
days, because that is the way in which 
human beings work, and we learn by 
stumbling. And then Mr. Blackwell in 
addition to being a woman suffragist, is 
first and last and always and forever a 
Republican, and so we have to learn that 
some things he will say and do are filtered 
through his Republican mind, and we 
have to make up our minds to it whether 
we like it or not. And I generally trot 
along after him. I sometimes say ‘“‘I don’t 
like it,”” but you may be sure if you see 
Mr. Blackwell going ahead in any direc- 
tion that I am somewhere near behind, 
whether I am out of patience with the 
Republican party or not. I am nevera 
Democrat, understand that; but a person 
may fail to be the one and not be the other. 

It is not my place to talk much 
to-night. I wish I could give Mr. Black- 
well to understand how much love, gen- 
uine love, such as women have one for 
the other, we older women have who 
have worked and toiled and sacrificed. 
And we have sacrificed; it has cost us a 
good deal. If anybody supposes it is a 
pleasant thing to be the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness, I would like to 
have him or her try it in dead earnest for 
a couple of years and see what they think 
then. I should have backed down long 
ago if I had not had my husband, a 
woman suffragist long before I was, 
standing behind me, saying: “Never mind, 
wife; you are right; let them say what 
they pleasz, and I will go over to the 
Harvard College library to-morrow and I 
will prove that all your assertions con- 
cerning that event are true.” And he, 
too, has effaced himself for the last 25 
years. If I have been going to write or 
do anything, and said, ‘‘Now I need to 
have this or that looxed up,” my husband, 
instead of doing something for hie own 
aggrandizement, has taken the work in 
his hands and come back with the mate- 
rial that I needed. Lought to say a great 
deal iu patse of my husband, as 


Stone, if she were here, would say in 
praise of hers. 

My wish and hope is that we shall all 
of us rank ourselves under Mr. Black- 
well’s leadership, for he is our living 
leader now. I have trusted him as I have 
never trusted anybody except my own 
husband. I trust him so that when he 
| Says, ‘We shall want your signature, and 
you are going off West for three months,”’ 
I say, ‘‘Mr. Blackwell, whatever paper 
; you want my signature to that Lucy 
would sign if she were living, put my 
name down, and [ will stand by it even 
if I happen to disagree with you.” And 
there isn’t another person on the face of 
the earth I have trusted to that extent 
except my own husband. It is having a 
great deal of faith, especially when a 
woman has got to be seventy-four years 
old and has been humbugged and sold 
and deceived and lied to all her life. 

I hope we shall all come together, put 
our money in the treasury, and help make 
this organization show what it is, an 
organization with 30,000 women members 
in the State of Massachusetts and I do 
not know how many men. 


Mr. Lona.—Mrs. Livermore has made 
a capital speech, and yet I was very sorry 








to hear her say that she had been hum- 
bugged and deceived all her life, for as 
far as I could see, about her only associ- 
ates have been her own husband and 
Harry Blackwell. (Laughter.) She isa 
match for them both. When you heard 
that trioof names, Lucy Stone, Mary A. 
Livermore, and Julia Ward Howe, I am 
sure you all added one more, making it a 
quartette, and that was the name of Mra. 
Ednah D. Cheney. (Applause.) 
ADDRESS OF MRS. CHENEY. 

If there is one thing that has been a 
surprise to me, it is the generous apprecia- 
tion that I have always received from my 
anti-slavery and woman suffrage friends, 
in giving me credit for more than I have 
ever done. People used to say that unless 
you did just as they said, and thought as 
they thought, the abolitionists turned 
against you. I never foundit so. They 
gave me credit for more devotion to the 
cause than I dared to claim; and so I do 
not feel that you ought to put my name 
with Lucy Stone, Mary Livermore, and 
Julia Ward Howe, who have borne the 
brunt of the battle so much more than I. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE.—You see there is 
something of the Blackwell in her. 


Mrs. CHENEY—The thought I have had 
in connection with this occasion, in think- 
ing of Mr. Blackwell, has taken shape in 
this way. Years ago it was said that no 
cause ever prospered without one martyr, 
and I wondered if he was the martyr to 
the woman suffrage cause. Then I began 
to think over his life, and over the way in 
which I had always seen him appear, and 
I thought—was that a martyr? I have 
never heard him complain of what he has 
done or suffered for the cause. I have 
never heard him tell how little he has 
been recognized, and I began to wonder 
whether he was a martyr, after all; 
whether we had not got to look about 
and stone somebody else and maltreat 
somebody else, to get a martyr for the 
cause. And then I remembered the beau- 
tiful pictures of martyrs that I had seen 
in the European galleries, and 1 thought 
of the Saint Sebastian, and how the mar- 
tyr there looked as beaming and beautiful 
and happy as any of the angels about 
him, and did not seem to be thinking of 
the spears in his side at all, but looking 
up to the vision of the beautiful virgin 
that was coming down to meet him, and 
recognizing the angels that stood all about 
him. And so I felt as if the secret of Mr. 
Blackwell’s happy martyrdom was that 
he has always looked toward the beloved 
and beautiful woman who stood by his 
side, looked up as that martyr did, even 
with the spears piercing his side, and real- 
izes that that joy has been with him, and 
is greater than all that he has borne, and 
has strengthened him for all he has done 
in this world. I cannot help thinking 
that this is the crown of a happylife. So 
it is in every good cause to which we give 
our lives. I often think of what a woman 
said when the Emancipation bill was 
parsed. She said, ‘Oh, I never saw any- 
thing like you Abolitionists; you are so 
happy, you love each other so, and you 
come together so. I will gointo the very 
next unpopular cause that I may have 
such a good time when it succeeds.” I 
remember at the time I thought: ‘Well, 
there is the woman’s suffrage cause all 
ready for you.” And now I think our good 
time has come. I do not know any cause 
in which I am interested, in which I feel 
so confident and so hopeful as I do in this 
woman suffrage cause. Success seems to 
be near, and in the meantime every step 
of the road has been strewn with bless- 
ings. As I came into the room to-night 
we were speaking of the young girls who 
were now joining this cause, and of what 
this cause has done for young girls! Any 
of you whose hair is as gray as mine, can 
look back to your girlhood and remember 
how you were girt about with hindrances, 
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how difficult it was to follow out your 
Concluded on Eighth Page. 








(HE “INFERNO OF THE WORLD,” is in 
the old Gettysburg building, 541 Tremont 

Street, Boston, labelled *‘Kilauea; or, the 
| Burning Mountain.’’ It has been visited 
daily the past week by thousands from 10 
A. M. to 10 P. M. It is like going 
into the bowels of the earth to go down 
into the passage leading up to the moun- 
tain. From the — of chilled lava grot- 
toes and arches hang stalactites that 
glisten in the dull red glow of the burn- 
ing lake. Miles away the Pacific Ocean 
can be seen glistening in the sunlight, and 
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| when the effect of night is produced, the 
| moonbeams shimmer on the placid waters. 











AMUSEMENTS 





CASTLE SQ. 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose...... Lessee and Manager 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 


SUMMER SEASON 
SECOND WEEK 
A Castle Square Production of the Comic Opera, 


BOCCACCIO. 


FOR ONE WEEK ONLY. 
A NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK, 


H OLLI S STREET 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager 
May 18—SESOND AND LAST WEEK. 


ALEXANDER 


SALVINI. 


Don Ceasar De Bazan, 
Friead Fritz and Rustic Chivalry, 
and Ruy Blas. 








Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON .. . - Manager 
The Big New York Hit, 
SPECIAL DELIVERY, 

A natural picture of true human interest. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 

NEXT WEEK~OLIVER TWIST. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Letters of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. ; 


Edited by Ernest HARTLEY COLERIDGE. With 
16 Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 
gilt top, $6.00. 


Evenings at 8. 











These letters, with comparatively few exceptions, 
have never before been published. They date from 
1785 to 1833; are addressed to Mrs. Coleridge 
Southey, Wordsworth, Lamb, John Murray, an 
many Others ; they throw much new light on Col- 
eridge’s life, character, career, and friendships; and 
the intimate and personal note running through them 
gives them a peculiar interest. 


Under the Man-Fig. 


A Novel. By M. E. M.DAvis. 16mo, $1.25. 

A noteworthy novel of which Texas is the scenes 
and the time during the Civil War. Mrs. Davis, 
being to the manner born, describes the Southern 
scenes and “‘plays’”’ the Southern characters with 
marked skill, giving to the story a Southern atmos- 
phere wholly natural and delightful. 


The Mississippi Basin. 


The Struggle in America between England and 
France. 1697-1763. With full Cartographical 
Illustrations from Contemporary Sources. By 
Justin WIunsor, author of “Cartier to Fron- 
tenac,” ‘‘Christopher Columbus,” etc. 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 
This volume takes up the story of American ex- 
oration where Dr. Winsor lett it in his “Cartier to 
rontenac.” It traces the counter movements of 
the English and French, in adventure, trade, and 
war, for the possession of the Great Valley. 


Letters of Celia Thaxter. 


Edited by A. F. and R. L. With four portraits. 
Handsomely printed on the best paper, and care- 
fully bound, cloth, gilt top, uncut front and bot- 
tom, each volume bearing a statement that it is a 
copy of the First Limited Edition. A few copies 
have been bound entirely uncut with paper label, 
—making a most desirable volume for collectors or 
for the purpose of extension. 12mo, $1.50. 
A book of singular literary and personal charm, 
peofuces in a unique and exceedingly attractive 
style. 


Selected Essays by James 
Darmesteter. 


Translated from the French by HELEN JASTROW. 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Prof. Morris 

JASTROW, JR., of the University of Pennsylvania. 

With a portrait. 12mo, $1.50. 

A book of great interest on religious and Oriental 
spbjects by one of the foremost scholars of modern 
France. 


Ten New England Blossoms 
and their Insect Visitors. 


By CLARENCE M. WEED, Professor in the New 
Hampshire Agricultural College. With Illustra- 
tions. Square 12mo, $1.25. 


A book of ten popular and delightful essays on 
certain blossoms and the visitors they attract, 


Winterborough. 


By ExvizA OrRNE WHITE, author of “When 
Molly was Six,’ etc. Riverside Paper Series. 
16mo, 50 cents. 


‘A most exceptional book. It is a New England 
tale, but its originality is its strong feature. . . . The 
humor and the kindly but keen philosophy of 
‘Winterborough’ are admirable.” —P/ila. Telegraph 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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COMPENSATION. 


BY STUART STERNB. 


‘‘Lord, lam weary!’’ cried my soul. ‘The sun 
Is fierce upon my path, snd sore the weight 
Of smarting burdens; ere the goal be won 

I sink, unless Thou help, dear Lord!”’ 
straight 
My fainting heart rose bravely up, made strong 
To bear its cross: God granted mea song! 


And 


“Lord, I am conquered! Ceaseless, night and 
day, 
A thousand cruel ills bave hedged me round, 
Till, like a stag the hounds have brought to bey, 
My stricken heart lies bleeding on the 
ground!” 
When Jo! with new-found life my soul, made 
strong, 
Spurned all its fces: 


“Lord, lam dying! Earth and sea and sky 
Fade and grow dark; yet, after all, the end 
Wrings from my breaking heart a feeble sigh 
For this poor world, not overmuch its friend 
But suddenly with immortal power made strong, 
My sou), set free, sprang heavenward in a song ! 
— Century. 


God granted mea song! 


«> 
> 


THE “GOODEST” MOTHER. 


Evening was falling cold and dark, 
And people hurried along the way 

As if they were longing soon to mark 
Their own home candle’s cheering ray. 





Before me toiled in the whirling wind 

A woman with bundles great and small, 
And after her tugged, a step behind, 

The bundle she loved the best of all. 


A dear little rolly-poly boy, 

With rosy cheeks and a jacket blue, 
Laughing and chattering full of joy; 

And here’s what he said—I tell you true: 


“You're the goodest mother that ever was!” 
A voice as clear as the forest birds’; 

And I’m sure the glad young heart had cause 
To utter the sweet of the lovely words. 


Perhaps the woman bad worked all day 
Washing or scrubbing; perhaps she sewed; 
1 know by her weary footfalls’ way 
That life for her was an uphill road. 


But here was comfort, children dear! 
Think what a comfort you might give 

To the very best friend you can bave here— 
The mother dear, in whose house you live— 


If once in a while you'd stop and say, 
In task or play, for a moment’s pause, 
And tell her in sweet and winning way, : 
“You're the goodest mother that ever was.”’ 
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THE BIRD. 


BY JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Thou, too, hast travelled, little fluttering thing— 

Hast seen the world, and now thy weary wing 
Thou, too, must rest. 

But much, my little bird, couldst thou but tell, 

I’d give to know why here thou lik’st so well 
To build thy nest. 


Did fortune try thee? was thy little purse 
Perchance run low, and thou, afraid or worse, 
Felt here secure? 
Ab, no! thou need ’st not gold, thou happy one! 
Thou know ’st it not. Of all God's creatures, 
man 
Alone Is poor. 


What was it, then? some mystic turn of 
thought, , 

Caught under German eaves and thither brought, 
Marring thine eye 

For the world's loveliness, till thou art grown 

A sober thing that does but mops and moan, 
Not knowing why? 

In truth, I rather take it thou bast got 

By instinct wise much sense about thy lot, 
And hast small care 

Whether an Eden or a desert be 

Thy home, so thou remain’st alive, and free 
To skim the air. 


God speed thee, pretty bird; may thy small nest 
With little ones in all good time be blest. 
L love thee much ; 
For well thou managest that life of thine, 
While 1! oh. ask not what I do with mine! 
Would I were such! 


~er- 


A RACE HORSE TO THE PLOW. 


The old man’s grim face was full of 
amazement when his son finished speak- 
ing. It was not often that the boy talked 
out, not often, indeed, that he exchanged 
an avoidable word with his father. The 
latter was gaunt, leathern-skinned, hook- 
nosed, a tuft of yellowish-gray whiskers 
on his chin, and a crafty sparkle in his 

eyes. 
mo,” he said, in a voice of irritation, 
‘*you’re a-goin’, to git married! I notice 
ye didn’t ask ef ye kin.” 

The young man, his brown, clean- 
shaven, straight-featured face set with 
reserve and resolution, looked at the 
ae of age—and I have talked it over 
with mother.” 

‘Yer mother!” 

The contempt in the tone stung him 
who heard. 

“Yes,” very quietly. 

say 2” 
eles ase I give you a bit of advice,” 
the old man replied, with a chuckle. "See 
here, now. Don’t let her git enny non- 
sense in her head in the beginnin ° 
Squelch it then an’ thar, an’ ye’ll have 
peace in yer life, an’ prosper like r've 
done. It’s Alty Greaves ye’re wantin’— 
a girl that has been to boardin’ school 


‘‘Have you any- 





and hes got a pianny, an’ ben set up by 
her folks, ez it were. Ye’ll have to git 
the whip hand of her at first—that’s what 
I done with yer mother.” 

There was a silence in the room. It was 
a disagreeable silence, and a decidedly 
unpleasant room. The ‘best room,” to be 
sure, but not on that account lese—per- 
haps more—repellant and ugly. The floor 
was covered with yellow and red oilcloth, 
the walls were ‘“‘alabastined’ an under- 
done pink, the heater stood in its ac- 
customed plac¢, although the August dust 
was sifting in at the loose casement, the 
shelf over the organ held some framed 
photographs and hymnbooks, wooden 
chairs were ranged rigidly against the 
wall. A picture on the wall, framed in 
silver-gilt, represented a horse belonging 
to the master of the house, a horse that 
had once won third money at a country 
fair ; another picture represented adaman- 
tine fruit, the original fervent tones of 
which had been reduced to a mellow 
monotone by years. Looking through 
the small window on the north, one’s gaze 
collided with a huge red barn; through 
that on the east one looked on a barren 
tract of sun-baked earth. 

‘“Yer mother hed lots of queer notions 
when she come here,” continued the old 
man. ‘Her folks were well off, She’d 
been brought up in a city an’ eddicated. 
One thing, she’d a hankerin’ fer pritty 
clothes. Not that she wanted silk an’ 
velvet, like Hawkin’s wife, an’ their farm 
aint but a quarter section, but she’d be 
fer havin’ white stuff at her neck of a 
mornin’, an’ puttin’ on another gownd by 
the time it come evenin,’ an’ sech ridick- 
lous notions. Then she wanted to take a 
magazine. What'd we want a magazine 
fer? I was a-takin’ the Gilead Register— 
the paper of the place I come from—the 
Farmer's Friend an’ the Police’ Enterprise, 
so I didn’t see no need fer a magazine. 
That was one of the first differences. Then 
she wanted to have her ma come an’ stay a 
spell the winter you were born. But, law, 
I says, they’s old Sally Rankles, who’ll be 
glad to come fer a dollar an’a half a week. 
What’s the use of bein’ at the expense of 
havin’ yer ma, fer I expect she’d look to 
you to pay her way out. Her ma took 
bad not long after. They telegrapht yer 
ma—sech waste! She wantedto go. But 
I joked her out of it. Never said a word 
to rile hr, but just "lowed ez how she 
couldn’t hold death back, an’ folks had to 
go when their Creator called ’em, an’ 
she’d better remember her ma like she’d 
seen her last. Her ma died. Yer mother 
didn’t git over that fer a long spell—seems 
sometimes like she never got over it plum, 
ye know. But ehe aint made much fuss. 
She knows a man’s got to run his own 
house an’ his own folks. Once she got 
an idee she wanted a carpet in the best 
room, but I told her ez how oilcloth u‘d 
wash, She’d not have had the alabastine 
ef I hadn’t vowed I thought it kinder 
cheerful. Them pictures, too! I made 
her swallow the fac’ they was good enough 
for me! That settled it.” 

His voice, coarse in self-adulation, 
jarred harshly on the hot silence. 

‘* ‘Nother time,” he went on, retrospec- 
tively, ‘she set her heart on gettin’ a 
pianny. She’d been in foreign parts with 
her folks when she was a girl an’ had 
studied music. But I set my foot down 
on that. She might git a organ, I told 
her, if she could manage to make the 
price of it out’n her butter an’ egg money. 
That wouldn’t cost sech aheap. Wedid 
get one—but she aint never teched it. 
One thing she did git to have her way in 
—that was eddicatin’ you. I didn’t hold 
out agin that afcer we’d had more’n a 
couple o’ talks. Kddicatin’, I say, don’t 
hurt a man, but a woman aint got no use 
fer it. All her’n never done yer mother 
no good. "I'was only after she quit talk- 
in’ of readin’ and goin’ back East some 
time an’ havin’ a flower garding an’ sech 
fool talk ¢z that, I begun to feel right 
comfortable. You want to break in Alty 
well at the first. We git along right 
pleasant now—don’t we, mother ?” 

A woman who had been beautiful, a 
woman bent and prematurely aged, a 
woman with a twitching, nervous face, 
sunken, glittering eyes, and tremulous, 
toil-worn hands, rose stiffly from her 
chair by the window—the window that 
looked out on the stretch of arid earth. 
She laughed a bitter, fleeting laugh. 

“I haven’t gone mad,” she said, ‘‘though 
I feared I would. I haven’t died—though 
[ hoped I might. Yes, I’ve been broken in. 
I hope you're proud of it. Asformy son’s 
wife— 

The boy met her glance flashingly. 
‘““Never fear, mother!” that look said. 
She left the room. Her husband gazed 
uneasily after her. ‘*Mother,” he re- 
marked, ‘seems a bit upset. But she 
aint got nothin’ to complain on. She’s 
allus had shelter an’ enough to eat.” 

‘*Your cattle have had that.” 

“See here! You be goin’ to take my 
advice about Alty, aint you. You be 
goin’ to treat her foolish notions like I 
done mother’s?” 

The young man clenched his hands hard. 
Words of fierce indignation sprang to his 





lips, but trembled there unuttered. He 
turned abruptly and went out. He found 
his mother in the kitchen. She looked 
up at him timidly. He bent and kissed 
her with passionate reverence. Her an- 
swering smile was almost one of happi- 
ness.— Chicago Tribune. 
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LEGISLATIVE ADVICE. 


At the annual meeting of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
held at Atlanta, Ga., in February, 1895, 
a committee on legislative advice was 
appointed. This committee was formed for 
the purpose of giving information as to 
the best methods of conducting Legisla- 
tive campaigns, advising how to secure 
the passage of laws, and suggesting meas- 
ures which may be pushed for the benefit 
of women. Each member of the com- 
mittee has had legislative experience, 
end after consultation, they offer the fol- 
lowing plan of work: 





LEGISLATIVE CAMPAIGNS. 


Those who have never conducted a 
legislative campaign are prone to think 
that the efforts should begin as soon as 
the legislature convenes; while, to secure 
saccess, the work should be half done by 
that time. Every woman who is inter- 
ested in such a campaign should begin her 
labors months before the election, by 
ascertaining who will be the probable 
candidates of both parties, seeing these 
men, and obtaining from them pledges of 
support. When qa man is willing thus to 
aid the cause, every effort must be made 
to secure first his nomination and then 
his election. At the nominating conven- 
tions of a]l parties, delegations of women 
should urge the naming of their candi- 
dates and the passage of resolutions 
favoring woman suffrage. When the cam- 
paign has really begun, public meetings 
must be held and documents distributed 
in the interest of their chosen candidates. 
Nothing will so speedily bring about 
women’s enfranchisement as the proof 
that we already possess political influence 
and will use it for our friends. 


TO SECURE THE PASSAGE OF LAWS. 


When the Legislature assembles, the 
strongest man inthe party which has a 
majority in the body must be chosen to 
present the proposed law. If the Re- 
publicans have a majority, the leading 
Republican must be asked to champion 
the cause; if the Democrats arein the 
majority, the leading Democrat. 

While an act is pending it is called a bill. 
It may originate in either branch of the 
Legislature, but must pass both branches 
and receive the Governor’s signature be- 
fore it can become a law. The bill should 
be carefully drawn by some good lawyer 
who is familiar with legislative usage. 
In order to secure success it is essential 
that there be some one at the capitol in 
charge of the measure, also a committee 
of women of judgment and discretion 
either there continuously, or for some 
days of each week. 

When the proposed law is introduced, 
it is referred to a committee, and the first 
step towards success is to secure a favor- 
able report from that body. Of all the 
bills annually presented in our numerous 
legislatures, a large proportion are killed 
in committee. If a favorable report can- 
not be secured, a report ‘‘for considera- 
tion’? must be striven for. To reach this 
end, each member of the committee must 
be seen and perhaps a public hearing ar- 
ranged, at which the best speakers may 
be heard. 

The next step after the bill is reported 
from the committee is to have it ordered 
toathird reading. This requires only a 
majority vote of all present; it is usually 
secured without much difficulty. On the 
third reading, or final passage of the bill, 
the roil is called, and it will require a 
constitutional majority to pass it; that is 
one more than half of all the members 
elected. For instance, the present Senate 
of New York consists of thirty-two mem- 
bers, seventeen votes are therefore re- 
quired to pass any measure. 

There are some points, such as the 
proper engrossing of the bill, its place on 
the calendar, etc., which must be looked 
after. Neglect of these details sometimes 
causes vexatious delays and even affords 
an excuse for defeat. 

After the bill has passed both houses 
and is before the Governor for signature, 
attention must be given to securing his 
favorable action; influential men must be 
asked to see him in behalf of the measure, 
acd every means used to secure this final 
success. 

MEASURES TO BE URGED. 

In a State where there is hope of sup- 
port from the political parties, where 
there has been long agitation and every- 
thing points to a favorable result, it is 
wise to urge a constitutional amendment 
striking out the word ‘‘male” as a quali- 
fication for voters. This must pass both 
houses in the form of a concurrent resolu- 
tion and does not require the Governor’s 
signature. In some States it must pass 
two successive Legislatures; and in most 
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a majority of voters. 

When the conditions are not yet ripe 
for a constitutional amendment, there are 
many measures which are valuable in 
arousing public interest and preparing 
the way for the final triumph, as well as 
important in ameliorating the condition 
of women. Among these are laws to 
secure : 

1. School suffrage for women. 

2. Women as Boards of Education and 
as school trustees. 

3. Equality of property rights for men 
and women whether married or single. 

4, The joint guardianship of children; 
equal rights for mother and father. 

5. Women as factory inspectors. 

6. Women as physicians in { hospitals 
and insane asylums. 

7. Women trustees in all, State institu- 
tions. 

8. Police matrons. 

9. Seats for saleswomen, 

10. The raising of tre ‘‘age of consent.” 

PETITIONS AND PROTESTS. 

While the campaign is in progress, peti- 
tions praying for the passage of the pend- 
ing measures should be circulated in each 
legislative district, and sent to the mem- 
ber representing it in Senate or Assembly 
for presentation to those bodies. Special 
petitions signed by the most influential 
people in the district are of great effect, 
when sent directly to a man who is known 
to be wavering, urging him personally to 
vote for the bill. Letters should also be 
written to the members by friends or 
strangers. 

For general agitation all women who 
desire their political freedom should send 
individual petitions to the Legislature 
asking for their own political liberty. 

Strict watch shonld be kept on all 
legislative action, and protests should be 
sent in, when any laws are opposed 
inimical to the rights of women. Espe- 
cially bills proposing to change the 
statutes regulating marriage and divorce 
should be looked after, and the demand 
made that they be referred to a commis- 
sion composed of persons of both sexes. 

Further advice on points not touched 
upon in this Jeaflet, and general informa- 
tion, may be obtained by writing to any 
member of the committee. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
149 East 44th St,, New York City, 
JOSEPHINE K. HENrRy, 
Versailles, Ky. 
ANNA L. DiGcGs. 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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FRANCHISE WORE IN CALIFORNIA. 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL., May 19, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Tri-County W.C. T. U. celebrated 
its tenth anniversary at Hollister, Cal., 
on April 11, 12, 13, 14, and decided to 
make woman’s franchise its special work 
for one year and a half. The Tri-County 
is formed of the unions of Santa Crvz. 
Montgomery and San Benito counties. 
The president is Mrs. KE. G. Greene, who 
is also first vice-president of the State 


W.C.T.U. Thecorresponding secretary 


is Mrs. Ella S. Pringle, Santa Cruz, 
Miss S. M. Severance, State superin- 
tendent of franchise, was present at the 


States, it must be ratified at the polls by 


Park St., Boston, Mass. 





convention and spoke on woman suffrage 
and its relation to reform. She gave two 
addresses, ‘‘Woman’s Need of Power for 
Her Home,” and ‘“The Women of the New 
Testament.” She also gave her views on 
constitutional amendment and law en- 
forcement. 

As an item regarding the employments 
of women, it may be well to note that we 
have a woman keeping the light house. 

ELLA E. Goopricu. 
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REPRESENTATIVE TAYLOR ON SUF- 
FRA 





One of the most vigorous addresses in 
favor of woman suffrage made during the 
recent debate in the Arizona Legislature 
was by I. N. Taylor, Esq.. Mrs. Esther T. 
Housh’s father, who will be seventy-seven 
next September. Mrs. Housh writes: 
‘*In later years he bas made a great study 
of the woman question, and he delights to 
ada his part to the ever increasing weight 
of argument in behalf of woman’s equality 
before the law.” Mr. Taylor thus forci- 
bly deals with the common objection that 
the wide difference of the sexes makes it 
unsuitable for women to take part in 
politics. He says: 


The wide difference is conceded, and 





not only willingly, but joyfully, in this 
very connection ; for it is not an obiection 
to, but an argument for the ballot in the 
hand of woman. 

The average difference in the stature, 
weight and quality of muscular fibre is 
analagous to the average difference in 
mental, moral and social endowment. 
And this is a pointer to the whole truth, 
as the two outer stars of the Great Dipper 
'in the heavens make the pointer to the 
north pole. That polar truth is that the 
aptitudes of men fit them specially for 
some certain things, the aptitudes 
of women fit them specially for some 
other certain things, while the apti- 
tudes of both combined fit them com- 
pletely, acting together, for the great 
| mass of things involving their mutual in- 
terests and the highest welfare of man- 
kind. Thus, it pertains to man as the 








Nervous 


Troubles 


————— —_—— 


Originate in 


Impure Blood 


Therefore the True 
Method of Cure 
Is to Take 


HOOD’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Which cures Nervousness, 
Dyspepsia, Serotula, Salt Nheum, 
Catarrh, Rheumatism and 
other Diseases, because it 


Purifies 
The Blood 


Be sure to get Hood's and only Hood’s 





Hood’s Pills are the best family cathartic, 
| gentle and effective. Try a box. 25c. 
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r, rougher, bolder sex, to handle 
yoape ee 8 stone, brick, mortar and timber, 
and to build the house. It pertains to 
woman a8 the weaker, more delicate, more 
timid and more appreciative of adorn- 
ment, to keep that house, to select and 
arrange its furniture and ornaments, and 
to beautify its surroundings, while it per- 
tains to them both alike, and, in home- 
making, both together, to draw the plan 
of that house and its surroundings. And 
then, ever after, it pertains to Mr. Ish to 
rustle the crude edibles into the pantry, 

d to Mrs. Ish to convert them into 
delicate dishes on the table, and both 
together toeat them. And so, things in 

neral which require muscular force, 
exposure to rough elements, adventure, 
like agriculture, mining, navigation, engi- 
peeling, highway transportation, etc., 


rtain rather to men, while things in | 


general which require delicate touch, 
tender care, quick Intuition, fine taste 
and patient endurance, as housekeeping, 
home-adorning, care of infancy, works of 
charity, and a)l attractive social felicita- 
tion, pertain rather to women. I say 
rather, for exclusively is not the proper 
word; for it is found out in practice, 
whatever the theory, that all these things 
are so intershaded and interlined as to 
require more or less the co-operation of 
poth in head, heart and hand. 

Between these differentiated classes of 
things there is a great world of things 
common to both—the great machinery of 
social activities—education, science, lit- 
erature, news, commerce, art and religion ; 
and in this busy world of vast interests 
woman is doing, and, franchise or no 
franchise, will keep on doing, her full 

t, intelligently, fervently, persistently, 
conspicuously, and yet modestly and al- 
together womanly. To do this part she 
cannot be always at home, in the kitchen, 
dining-room, parlor and bed - chamber. 
There she can and does read and hear and 
think to some extent, as men do in their 
shops and offices and fields. But both 
men and women alike must and do take 
some time to go about among their neigh- 
bors, to attend public assemblies, and 
sometimes make journeys in order to dis- 
charge their duties to the commonwealth. 
Very few complain of this; most men 
praise and glorify these activities in 
women. 

Now what is there necessarily, urgently, 
or even likely in the matter of voting at 
our elections, which there is not in these 
permissible and laudable doings of wom- 
en? Nothing, absolutely nothing! It 
requires no more display of a woman’s 
opinion, wish, will or personal attractions 
before men, crowds of men, rough men 
even, than is required in going to a store 
to buy a hat or a pair of shoes. She does 
not have to speak or be spoken to, to gaze 
or be gazed at five minutes. 


This is **frozen Common sense.” 





————— 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
EMILY’S FIRST POCKET. 


Some women complain because they 
cannot have ten or sixteen pockets in 
their dresses, as men do. Others are will- 
ing to deny themselves the convenience of 
one, in order to appear in the latest style. 
Probably very few are aware that seventy 
and seventy-five years ago no woman had 
a pocket, of any size or shape. 

Before that time they wore them tied 
around the waist, under the dress skirt, 
with an opening in the side of the latter, 
forthehand. But at length, Dame Fash- 
ion declared that the skirt should be 
drawn so tightly about the hips that this 
arrangement had to be laid aside. And 
80, until Emily Olcott was seven years 
old, she had never seen a pocket in a 
woman’s dress; ‘‘work-bags’’ were used 


instead. But about this time skirts were | 


made more full, and thus these useful ap- 
pendages were again permitted. 

They came very gradually, for fashions 
then were not so rapidly modified as they 
are now, but Emily found that some girls 
in school were boastfully displaying theirs, 
and she greatly desired to have one. 

“Mother,” said she, ‘‘won’t you put a 
pocket in my dress? The other girls are 
having them.” 

“Well, yes,’’ answered the mother, 
“sometime.” 

“But,” she urged, ‘‘won’t you please do 
it to-day ?” 

“No,” was the reply, ‘‘you must wait 
till 1 am ready.” 

This request was repeated, and Emily 
Was again put off, till she became desper- 
ate. The prospect of ever getting one was 
80 doubtful and doleful that she deter- 
mined to take the matter into her own 
hands. 

Finding a piece of cloth she thought 
suitable for the purpose,’ she went into 
the parlor chamber one day, when her 
Mother was from home, and locking the 
door, seated herself on the floor, and with 
& great fear of being interrupted and 
Caught in the act, she succeeded in put- 
ting a pocket into her little dress. 

Well, she was happy in the possession 
otit, but this happiness was lessened by 

the fear of detection. If her mother 
thould discover the pocket, would she 
‘ompel her to rip it out, or punish her in 
me other way? In those times, New 
England parents, even mothers, thought 
it their duty to be more stern and severe 
With their children than they now do. 

or several days she avoided her mother’s 
ttice as much as possible, always ap- 

Machiag her in such a way that she 

the unpleasant discovery would 





not be made, and trembling with a fear of 
the consequences. 

About a week passed in this manner, 
when Emily overheard her mother say to 
a neighbor, who had called: 

‘*My little girl has put a pocket into her 
dress and she has done it very well, too. 
I did not suppose she could have sewed it 
80 nicely.” 

Ah! if she had only called her little girl 
to her when she found she had done it, 
and praised her for the act, what a great 
relief it would have been to the child, and 
what ap encouragement to do well in 
future! But in those early days, New 
Englanders feared that the praise of their 
children for good conduct would be highly 
injurious, making them idle, proud and 
vain. This spirit of repression stil! exists 
to a certain degree among their descend- 
ants. They are innately careful about 
expressing to friends or relatives a favor- 
able opinion of them. This habit is, how. 
ever, happily diminishing. They are be- 
coming more demonstrative. 

ELISABETH A. KINGSBURY. 
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COLORADO NOTES. 


The Colorado correspondent of the Con- 
gregationalist, says: 


The Legislature has not covered itself 
with any special credit, neither has it 
brought upon itself the odium which 
some of its predecessors have incurred. 
The session will be memorable in the his- 
tory not only of Colorado but of the United 
States from the fact that for the first 
time women have been members of the 
legislative body. Denver sent two women 
to the House, Pueblo one. The Pueblo 
Representative, Mrs. Holly, has shown 
herself, perhaps, the ablest of the three. 

At the approaching municipal elections 
the women of Colorado have their third 
experience of sharing political responsi- 
bility with the men. It may be of interest 
to note that thus far their zeal in public 
affairs shows no flagging. On the contrary, 
the primaries in Colorado Springs last 
month were more fully attended than a 
year ago. In my own ward, out of a total 
number of about 400 voters, over 250 were 
present at the primary. All sorts and 
conditions were there. The ‘‘best society”’ 
was abundantly represented, both by men 
and women. Everything was as orderly 
and decorous as could be desired. It is 
needless to say that there was no smok- 
ing. A Boston audience at a symphony 
concert could not conduct itself with more 
propriety. A woman was chosen secre- 
tary of the meeting, women made nomi- 
nations, and women as well as men were 
elected to the convention held to nomi- 
nate the mayor. One noteworthy result 
of «qual suffrage appears to be that it 
brings out a much larger attendance of 
men at the primaries than ever before. 





eer ——— 


80UTH CALIFORNIA LETTER. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

La Fiesta is just about to begin, and 
though a W. C. T. U. woman and a 
prohibitionist cannot but groan in spirit 
at the emblem of wine on every hand, 
One cannot but enjoy the stir of prepara- 
tion. 

The town is being decorated in red, 
orange and green. The red to symbo- 
lize wine, the orange for the orange, the 
green to represent the olive. Great 
crowds are coming from all directions to 
view the different parades. Last year 
beer and cigarettes were freely distributed 
to the boys and men who followed the 
advertising floats, and half-nude women 
appeared on some floats to advertise 
cigarettes. But so much has been said 
by the better people against these things 
that the management has promised they 
shall not appear this year. The queen of 
the festival is Mrs. Modini-Wood, of 
whose gowns we hear much talk. Of all 
this, ‘‘more anon,’ as Samantha Allen 
would say. 

Now that the bills passed by the late 
Legislature (peace to its ashes!) are all 
signed, or left unsigned, we can begin to 
decide ‘‘where we are at.”” The uniform 
license bill that the liquor men worked 
hard for, was defeated. lt was to make 
a license of $50 a quarter allowable all 
over the State, and all town and coun- 
ty boards would be compelled to grant a 
license. This would have done away with 
all our prohibition towns and counties, of 
which there are a goodly number. 

The Viticultural Commission is abol- 
ished. This was a State commission, well 
salaried, to teach wine-making scientifi- 
cally. 

A bill to forbid the sale or manufacture 
of cigarettes, and one raising the age of 
consent from fourteen to eighteen years, 
both passed, and were both killed by the 
governor by pocket veto. The governor, 
by the way, if five per cent of what was 
said to him in the newspapers before elec- 
tion be true, is not the sort of man to take 
kindly to that sort of legislation. He has, 
however, signed the bill prohibiting the 
sale of liquor near the Soldiers’ Home. 
As there is a Government canteen inside 
the Home, doubtless no one will go 
thirsty. 

The pure food and sanitary district bill 
has been signed, and gives practical 
prohibition in some districts. An eftort 
to obtain the passage of a Sunday law 
failed. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


. eh On this Continent, have received 
if 


Por HIGHEST AWARDS 


“\ Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


Lyn Europe and America 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

. used in ear, of their preparations, 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


GOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


In all these women are especially in- 
terested, and they worked for them all, or 
nearly all. 

As to the suffrage bill, the JourNaL 
has already stated that it was lost, anda 
vote on a constitutional amendment is to 
come later. Many are hopeful; others 
are far from it. Whatever the friends or 
foes of suffrage may think in general, the 
liquor men are absolutely certain that, as 
they have declared, ‘the ballot in the 
hands of women means prohibition.” No 
thinking, observing person will deny that 
the saloon dominates politics, and poli- 
tics will control the men who vote on this 
question, not fairness, nor justice in the 
abstract. 

Senator Spencer of Larsen, and As- 
semblyman McGowan, of Humbolt county, 
rendered efficient and faithful assistance 
to the suffrage bill. Mrs. J. Purvis, of 
Modesto, was looking after the measure 
against cigarettes, Mrs. M. E. Yeats, of 
Oakland, the age of consent bill, assisted 
by Mrs. Rose French, of San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. B. Mallroy of Auburn worked 
against the uniform license bill, Mrs. R. 
Armstrong, of Berkley,and Dr. L. Lomax, 
of Stockton, worked for school suffrage 
and the anti-liquor bill. Altogether the 
Legislature was more intelligent, more 
progressive, one might say, more decent 
than its last two predecessors. 

EmMA HARRIMAN. 
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HUMOROUS, 


‘*My son, observe the postage stamp— 
its usefulness depends upon its ability to 
stick to one thing till it gets there.” 


Dick—I say. Bob, what’s Pantheism? 
Heard it mentioned in church. Bob— 
Don’t know. Sounds like Darwin. Re- 
ligion for panthers, probably. 


Bobby—I wish my birthday was not the 
224 of February. Jack—Why not? Bobby 
—Oh, every one thinks because George 
Washington never told a lie, I ought not 
to.—lHarper’s Young People. 

First Peasant Woman—I’m s0 sorry your 
| husband died. And then the funeral ex- 
| penses! Second Ditto—Oh, I wouldn’t 
| have minded the funeral expenses if he 
had only remained alive.—Fliegende Blat- 
ter. 


“Mr. Spriggs,” said the law school 
professor. ‘‘from this article on ‘Forms 
of Judicial Procedure,’ how many kinds of 
judgment do there appear to be?” **T wo,” 
answered Mr. Spriggs, promptly. ‘Judg- 
ment for the plaintiff and judgment for 
the defendant.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


When Harry was four years old, his 
grandmother was trying to teach him to 
count, and asked, ‘‘How many legs have 
you?” He answered, promptly, ‘‘T'wo.” 
‘*How many legs has Brownie?” After 
looking at the dog a moment, he replied, 
‘Brownie has one on each corner.”— 
E. H. H. 


A gentleman walking along Lexington 
Avenue one day, encountered two boys 
who looked so much alike that he stopped 
them and asked, ‘*‘Are you little boys 
twins?” They looked up at him fora 
moment as though they did not exactly 
understand. Then one said meekly: ‘*No 
sir. We are Methodists.” 


There are some arguments which are 
unanswerable, and children often seize 
upon them. Marjorie is extremely fond 
of ice-cream. She was spending the day 
with her aunt, and begged for a second 
dish of that cooling luxury. “I am 
afraid,” said her aunt, ‘‘that if you eat 
any more, it will make you sick; and 
then you couldn’t come to visit me.” 
‘‘But, Auntie,” said Marjorie, cheerfully, 
nothing daunted by this unpleasant pos 
sibility, ‘‘I could come just as soon as I 
get well.”—Standard. 


Some twenty years ago a theological 
student was spending his vacation at his 
home near Cleveland, Ohio. He was one 
day asked by a person, who often preached 
for a church of a certain denomination 
there, what Christ meant when he said, 
‘*Follow Me, and I will make you fishers 
of men.” The student told him what he 
supposed was-the meaning. He replied: 
‘*You are wrong. He meant, ‘Follow me- 
and, as heretofore you have drawn fish 
out of the water, so now you shall draw 
men out;’ that is, you shall immerse 
them.” — The Advance. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rrv. ANNA H 
Suaw, Atice Stong BLACKWBLL, and Lucy 
E. ANTHONY. Forsale at Woman's JouRNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 





paid, 50 cents 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leafiets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 

Woman's JouRNAL Orrice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAPLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. —r- 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragiste 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by Eliza 
Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. Jas. 
8. Clarkson, 

Freedom for Women, by Wendel! Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C.C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also forsale: 
Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 
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TIRED, WEAK, NERVOUS, 
——— pao 


Means impure blood, and overwork or too 
much strain on brain and body. The only 
way to cure is to feed the nerves on pure 
blood. Thousands of people certify that 
the best blood purifier, the best nerve 
tonic and strength builder is Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. What it has done for others it 
will also do for you—Hood’s Cures. 

Nervousness, loss of sleep, loss of appe- 
tite and general debility all disappear 
when Hood’s Sarsaparilla is persistently 
taken, and strong nerves, sweet sleep 
strong body, sharp appetite, and, in a word, 
health and happiness follow the use of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

The strong points about Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla are that they are permanent, be- 
cause they start from the solid foundation 
of purified, vitalized and enriched blood. 














The Legal Status 


—Oor— 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georesg A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park S8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE .< 


en’s Educational and Industr nion desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest. 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com. 








mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 


MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cataiogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Seo’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session opens Set. 26,4. Afouryears’ 
raded course of Lectures, Q and 
ical work offers superior advantages to ’ 
who are to the clinics of the e 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, -D, 
Deas, 181 8. 18th 8t. Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 

















stion. 8! 
are m in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


and information SPRY to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Deag, 
821 East 15th St., New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M.to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 


The doctor Is largely eclectic in her papeties, also @ 
thorough Medical electrician. Her treat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, ig 
closed, the time Ley | given wholly to city p A 

The Doctor’s free igpensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


‘OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialtv: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


























CAPTIVATING SONGS. 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
treatment in musical ay | and accompaniment. 
An cmapostont addition to the igpees class of modern 
song albums. $1.00, postpaid, 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Lay —y murical settings of 
Heine’s tencoer, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
plano accompaniments. Sheet-music size. 75 cente, 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album of 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most'admired compositions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
ene Cgmes text. Vol.1 ty ot Mee Yl 

rs. Each, heavy paper, cents oards 
$1.25; Cloth, 82.00. , , 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful gongs from translations of Heine, 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. $1.00, postpaid 


66 b>] 
Songs of Sleep. 

By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collee 

tions extant. It is not achild’s book. The songs are 

for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H. Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an excep- 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Send for descriptive circular of novelties in vocal 
and tnctrumentat . usto. = 





Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘“‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N.Y. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 

By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

Price,50 cents. Published 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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MR. BLACKWELL'S SEVENTIETH | ; | A OpRSTIEpTEN = 
BIRTHDAY. Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report met Soon, oe gan Bet Oe at that par- | men rejoice because he has lived so long 
THI | tie : ’ ave come home | and so well, i 
eer ie A | with victory perching on our banners.. mat lh mo and their lives are made ha 
plans for education or for werk, or for | After our last defeat—I won't say our | is hopeful, joyous and serene oe 
anything you desired to do; how, if you | anual defeat, for we beat the enemy the | and Mrs. Carruth, of the Universit rot, 
were 80 unfortunate as to live in a city, 4 sd before—but after our last defeat, | Lawrence, Kansas. wrote: ‘With h y of 
sin anu nat dilee beam, of de anreunie when many of us were pretty near being | memories of lovely Lucy Stone and os 
that would exercise your muscles, and pe down, I called upon our friend, and | their pleasant home in our hearts — 
sewing was expected to be the chief of | bse he doing? Figuring how, if | send him our earnest hope of continues 
your diet. But see now the young girls YES . ‘ere had been only twenty more Repub- | success of him and his daughter in thane 
spout you, how free and brave and happy cannon Saas pd yy — — work.” Mrs. J. Ellen Foster A 
ey are. In their new life and new work ° ; ose other | dent of the Women’s Re : 
you will recognize aaiaiiendll anunendie ABSOLUTELY PURE ——. and he = next year, | of the United Seates. sunt sendial questi 
woman suffrage movement. Mr. — , en ‘ = 
once said of Phillips: **Wendell oye E ially by hi pore ae poe Ag rd Yo oupranass Fem ns we See 4 at de ening " 
g great deal for the cause, but the cause | ="pecislly by & m whe evoke to mobo ‘ent ara | Lev? that great credit is due, that great get there, and in that feeling [ thoroughly | ¥¢!!, father Blackwell, dear Mr. Black. T 
bas done morefor Wendell.” I think Mr. BJ cad and bright and help has been given, that the cause of ete with him. We shall ‘get there,” | well, we decorate you with the order of 
Blackwell would say the same. For him the life insurance tables break | woman suffrage stands to-day where it | oth : ‘coon of Sie Cag, Coemetine OF | nebeiiy, we culate you as a Knight of the 
Mr. BLACK WELL—That is £0. And show the toughness of the true reformer. | ee pat Gee sere © phd nee Ls § tually lane. good cause must even- | Golden Rule, as a hero of humanity. We 4 
Mrs. CHENEY—He gave his youag life | While men and women seek a life of ease, yp am prec eet A tear é | Salute you as our bro 1 + 
and strength and all his weil hosts ~y And wear themselves away pursuing pleasure, | = ij —— Ms a am, Serene WS Cae OD eee by many dear dana ea —— ove 
this cause, but he will not grudge one They who have nobler aims evade disease, | working to advance this movement. hear from that fourth estate, the press. | cious ho wegen, oo ™ 
iota of it. It has given him a happy life, | _ “"° add # cubit to their earthly measure. | MR. AMES—I seem to hear an echo of | WV!!! Sallie Joy White arise and shine? = a ge yon Coat Sas 
the joyous companionship of the truest of ae mr | oe se our guest the voices of this evening from all around, ADDRESS OF MRS. WHITE. rian as far, and we join you in 
women and 1 must say one word for his | woecuter sign implies atime fren? "| #48 Away. over the mountains and acrols ying. “I'am giad that I was asked to | "BA comesnext. ne 
a daughter who inherits not only the zeal No need to mark him “Right side up” or | the seas, and when the returns are all in ; asked to 7 
the trath and the devotion, but the talent MP cance from the country counties I think our vote done a Sones ota anes cal PPhgrtee wong ~ “y" There are a number = 
of her father sand mother, and who is one “eee po ke | friend Blackwell will be astonished at the | Boston paper was done by aaeell The gladly hear; a pce aia pons bp 
of the most ¢fficient aids in carrying for- | m - ; a chorus. Let us hear from Armenia, Mr. | °ccasion was a series of woman suffra ¥ = Sune one 
— the work they began so weli to the as canes tas ane le cae persua- | Gulesian. : | meetings held in Vermont in 1870 by Mr. entered on his seventy-first year, for he 
appy conclusion we all think so near. sive. apoenes of ER. euLatan Blackwell, Mrs. Stone, Mr. Garrison, Mrs. | “** born in England, and it is past mid- 
Ex Gov. Long being obliged to leave, | He holds the cause of woman first of all, I am a sincere admirer of th | Se See See. fee Sew 808 | ne Oe Seeks HS he Sant Say, ae A 
Rev. Charles G. Ames took the chair. Mr. | ,, panne J oe om ce yo knightly; | man with white hair whom we hesor to | I aed aver the ret. The comaeaies | ai gee ag A geal paced mig. ; 
mage ut ever touched by suffering freedom’ 3 t. e enco : | 
Ames said: “One of our friends who re- | te answers quickly, poo Sang pone Ao mg | night. Indeed, be is worthy of every | that I met trou Mr. Blackwell and Mire. | ne ee eae WO We fey 0 ding whe ; 
cently passed from us in the Connecticut | ,rmenia’s wrongs enlist him in the work /bonor. [ have known him only for the Stone was what finally decided me to Mr. Blackwell wants to wind up with—s . 
Valley once said in my hearing that the | Of rousing Christendom to stop the slaughter; a ae \ittina = o life, his devotion make the profession my own. I had taken verse of Auld Lang Syne. a 
mere talk of woman suffrage had changed | And when he comes to dealing with the Turk, | mea neler =. le ness have made | it up as an accident. I followed it be-| The verse was sung standing by all 7 
doo inne of the well he cuere Growin He never stops to give the Moslem quarter. quemaie $0 ane. eh. ' a, lA ty cause the way was made so clear, so | present, and the 150 friends lingering! Bi 
girl. Among those who are to speak to We ene Soma See I have learned to love my country better, aioe: . new a tee was 8 new | dispersed. “y A 
us to-night is one who has an eye and a | He would not Seoun dn tneees to te — gor, | to love my fellow-men better, and best of faced ‘the work alone, and. did way t ae qT 
hand for the growing girls of Wellesley, | Or ever pull the musket’s deadly trigger. | ait, as 4 Soneres, lam converted to wo- | could not have done had I not had the Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, has a very B 
Prof. Ellen Hayes.” Though circumstances close to him the door ee ee to ymin cause of Ar- | help and the sympathy of these friends. attractive line of Gloves for summer wear. A! 
ADDRESS OF PROF. ELLEN HAYES. stat lends to place oF power in a party, | mania needed to be made Knows, not caly | Lou all know something of what jour. | == Se Pr 
mo) all know bow afraid Miles Standish and Freide the G. re P. allegiance hearty. | Years, he has pleaded for it with heart and | oh te the bank Popol setee * N ow a F | V E D O L L A R a 
as 0 ’ ) | i | BO. - , 
To-day it te not ay by a. May “of & A Mugwump with an independent mind, LR Ay td yf = Mrs, 4 ae ee Seeeeen ease & See S - 
woman that thunders, so much as the a ie Pateseehe is quite met, | Barrows, our heniieted Aamanienn wenn | ioe oe to twenty-eight women, as the aeate a 
Why" In ane or two iioutes may tJont | “anJuliom tls aewoidn sone. "have, Deon discouraged ioog ago. ifaoy | correpondente and al. ‘They are a power . 
” | | _ 
os = . 4 . beans aa Bg Ml a But, though at times he tries his trusty friends, | per. gp Sat Fn “They tell che cope on the press, and they have always been B 5 ® Al 
the latter part of this century? Mrs. anual | site side of the story. But tanto | cae aoe =e pueee they have met oy S Ult. Al 
peg Bangs agg to me oe soenene His sunny temper with no taint of malice. od eats we received from Mr. Blackwell | Every wonee Bn BM. MW. - 
en place. e might have | » ' | and others, we kept on. Fi . 
spoken of the ee i. in the Pate meted bien with ene wheee seane sotened, | anneenenaee, sir ntechweil es techen | oe pred nnn should identify herself Double - Breasted Jacket and Knee Be 
last twenty-five years. In 1800 our wom- | Mate, lover, heipmeet, comrade = cnananed.. _here and there for us innumerable times | jt to th Bh oy By eyes By Bes» - 
kit bt oe Se ange With the What virtues round that rarest union cluster! | penrery Rang hn six months. I am glad to for bar ar as cae Pored ie Tn, Coe St ee Tee es 
chen stove for perihelion, and the par- ee : meet him here to-nigh ; 
lor sofa to mark aphelion, a women’s Mevor Didacy, knight of oats ic od 0 i greeting from one of the oldest nations in | Sto meen Eee Se WEEN Se etna Hike Liaey | WHR cur potent elastic curved walsttent Be 
orbit was plainly defined. All that is | Were more devoted toa duty clear ang beari?&, the world; and not only from Armenia ‘Black a Gemen os fh EF = 
nae _ and more, and more and Or more unselfish in their love and daring. oes ay many parts of Europe and Asia, p seg Mg A wd Taoere ba 
e ra 4 : ' : . 
more | rapidly, everywhere, especially | wile our friends batled for the world’s Tet | Ioyeq to honor hia, not only because he | sions. faiwaye. feel like saying vo my | MAGULLAR, PARKER & COMPANY n 
idea of equality. Yesterday [ picked up The legal ‘wrongs of womanhood redressing, | believes in this one thing, but in every | see nae Se oe Gee © ay , ’ v 
a magnificent new work on entomology, | Just heaven was kind to those who kept her laws, | question that will lift mankind toa better own girls in the Press Association, when wi 
fresh from the press, bearing on the title- And in their daughter sent a priceless blessing. | footing. When I Jook back, [ can see ity mg i ay 2 ene ese) a Caen COS Warmengten Sivas. To 
page the names of the man and the wom- | As at thfs milestone of your life we rest | Mr. Blackwell fighting for the emancipa- ; as eee, ae aoe Soeeee ae An 
nl who were the anthers, and beth names | A moment, friend beloved, our hands extend- | _ of _ ass then he gave his life for | Soe lanl ts cemttbe tee yet to aeih ts PROTA. An 
re in capital letters equally large. ing, | the enfranchis 4 ; 
Seerrwhere this thought cf canaliee’ te Our prayer is that your eyes may yet be blest | the cause of ce lem yp By these paths, who have opened a profession SPECIAL NOTI CES. Th 
coming to the young woman, and it must With woman’s triumph, ere your journey’s brought to his knowledge, he spoke also oe oe Caen, See ee, Seve Ona amr Th 
come be the youne men. ’ ending. for them. 1 hope it oan oan es bape than any other, brings perfect equality | N. 2. Women’s Club.— Monday, May 13 Th 
The young women want to know why. Mr. AMES—Mrs. Phoebe Stone Beeman, | place if I say a few words in regard to between the workers, men and women. | 3.20PM. W hat ean we do to promote a more eau | 
Why have they not had a chance in the | °f Montpelier, Vt., the daughter of a/| the sufferings of our people. I should be I want to give my thanks to Mr. Black: | we help toward » better Boston?” ‘Mra, Je ie . 
universities? Why have they not had a | brother of Lucy Stone, would be welcome glad to have a resolution introduced. 1 = eS ee ee SS ee a 
chance at outdoor life? Why must they | as s kinswoman of our sainted friend, and de net know how Siting it will be oe + pp me for the last twenty-five years, A eapeeany An 
wear a dress that deprives them of half | ghe j ] : | only suggest it. I wonder how man ane ¢ wane ae Fe A Se teibute te the | Co. oer ath and wnaeretien 4 ae ty of 
their energy and strength? And these she is also welcome for her own sake. here ean realises cer sufferings? We a memory of Mrs. Stone for what she has oughly, would like to sabe ceamen sae toes | 
whys must be answered. Who is respon- ADDRESS OF MRS. BEEMAN. on the eve of extermination by the un- Ta ay ae CHESS a drawing om stone or sine, designing or any work i - 
sible for this change? It is not enough to As I stand here to-night my mind goes speakable Turk, and in spite of all the Miss Blackwell offered a resolution | ty aa Bb, H, 8. B., 91 Cedar St., Rox- Tro 
say that it would come any way with civi- | back to that day in May, forty years agitation throughout the country, with all in behalf of Armenia which was unani- Eat 
lization. The women who are primarily | 8g0, when, as a little child, younger than the efforts of Mr. Blackwell ‘and his mously adopted Pp mn Fol 
responsible have had their names men. | Uncle Harry was when he left England, | daughter, our administration has done : ag | 
tioned here to-night. And there is now | witnessed the first wedding I ever saw. Dothing for us. It iscriminal fora nation _ Rev. Samuel J. Barrows of the Chris: | Housekeepers Should See the New on 
another generation of women, headed by | I remember how this friend came and took like this, the richest nation in the world tian Register read briet extracts from | The 
Frances Willard, and their name is legion. | my Aunt away from the old homestead. With a population of 70 millions, not to several letters. Among many others | Ah 
They are everywhere. They are in every | | remember those earlier davs of her off- | protest officially against these atrocities. eae Woman's Connell, sscombled at ARPET B 
woman's college and every woman’s club. | going and home-coming. I always had | Dear friends, what is the fundamenatl Pomona, Cal. telegraphed ‘grateful re- ‘ 4 
Wa knaw whar women havehed te dowith | been interested, even at that early age, in| principle of our religion and our civiliza- membrance and appreciation of his life | A The 
it; but when we come to name the men, I | the anti-slavery cause, which was a little tion worth, and what does it amount to work. Soft, Pliable, Odorless Matting, Anc 
cannot readily think of any one man liy- | more prominent then than the Woman | if it does not protest against such out. | "8: Howe wrote:  ‘‘Affectionate Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer F 
ing who is responsible for more, who must | Suffrage cause. And grandma used to cut rages? I am glad to say these few words greetings and congratulations to the es- s . or 
give an account foe'more of this change, | items from the newspapers of all the un- here to-night. We have the warmest love SPUINEE TIRES GUS Chemelen of Weeen’s | An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet = 
than the one who is our guest to-night. | pleasant things that were said, and she | for Mr. Blackwell. He has helped us and eyes ane Suman Seen. | For All the Y me 
Mr. Blackwell has been spoken of as if he | would feel so sad about them. I remem- helped to make thousands of hearts happy ag eh he RN gh ge ang Ag ——" sour bien 
belonged to the past. He talked in that | ber the thought that was in our minds during the past few years. | Mr. Blackwell and his friends at the din- | Sews together and turns under. 
way himeelf. But I always think of him | that Aunt Lucy would never marry, and | See Sow pesey 5 wae Sis 5 cours B68 ae, | No odors or germs of disease. re 
as belonging to the future. He is one of | I know what a difficult thing it was, and Mr. AMEs.—On the hill, under the 0d how highly I value his earnest, faith- | Insects do not trouble It. | mK 
the youngest men [ know. He seems to | how there was some delay and considera. 0lden dome, the battle rages year after | ful and ¢fficient labors on the side of | Doub y furniture does not break it. And 
me, yd py ap almost any man I tion as to what she would do in the mat | year. One of the chief instruments in eebiiessian” temperance and true Re- | Artistic colors—stylish designs. Tod 
now, an atis saying a great deal ter. But as the years passed on, and tha Y ; hips 
represent in himself, in his character hea uncle came to the home with’ the cms rang | & majority for woman suffrage | Mrs. Sarah W. Lawrence (Lucy Stone's || We Cordially Invite Inspection. pee 
life, the elements of that ideal man whom | whom he had taken away, we all learned © House is to speak to us next—Mr. | only surviving sister) wrote: ‘Dear | . —_ 
we women love and reverence and admire. | to love him. We learned to know that he Alives S. See, of Wessester. ae See Ean Onneaiee reas | Hodges Fiber Car et Co on 
I mean, he possesses the quality of broth. | was interested in us as children. Uncle | ADDRESS OF MR. ROE Fourth of Hay up here among the bills | p ' To k 
erliness, of helpfulness, of fair play, of | Harry’s home-coming with Aunt Lucy| It gives me great pl ‘ and be glad that you came from the great | Manufacturers and Patentees, 
justice, of comradeship. He has those | was looked upon by us children as one of | on aH pach & pleasure to be present somewhere to brighten so many lives, for | | §( Egsex St (cor.Chauney),Boston, Mass But 
elements that belong to our highest ideal. | the brightest things in our lives. These | who sym vo be Mg so so many people | #0 many years. May there be s score ichattatacaaans wen 
We cannot imagine ourselves ever getting | are personal aflairs, but they show that = Ao hon | Z@ W > cause to which of them before you go up higher. Your Ahb!; 
beyond the point where we shall desire | his heart was interested in the children. | devoted hi: iit = ¢€ of the evening, has | loving sister.” i 
ei admire these qualiticn I think the | Then, as I grew older and became more | who devised this plan cf celebrating bis | you in this expression of gratitude ond . 
commonwealth, the nation, may congratu- | interested in the work of women’s emanci- 70th birthda . an of celebrating his | you in this expression of gratitude and 
late itself if in 1995 the average young | pation, and was permitted at one time to brations in beh It f ‘Longtell at gf ME A, LAB. Dw. 
man has come any where near foilowing | spend a few weeks in their home in tier, Holm % L or cagtellow, Whit- | cheerful sad altogether invaluable service 
the example set by this young mam. He | New Jersey before they came to Bos- and now last b t bt ee | ee ee ee ee oe ae k 
represents what our best young women | top, 1 remember how faithful he was in our honored fri nd Mi ye eS | ae Se ee ee 
are looking forward to. I never went to | all their cares and little interests, and I appreciate hi aa sti r. Blackwell. Weall | Mrs. Elizabeth C. Stanton wrote: **Con- 
the nome of Lucy Stone and Henry B. | thought it was a model home. Earlier a gy ee eee Oe Site canes. gratulations on the seventieth birthday. “ 
Blackwell without wishing that I had | than that was the first coming home with Sn a - a to as coming from | The one and only man who has devoted afterr 
with me half a thousand of the young | the little black-eyed baby. How faithful | repeated! . es eard our friend speak | forty years of his life to the enfranchise- devote 
women of Wellesley, just to let them see | he was with his strong arms to carry the |g small hall ther : wh eae | eee ae Seer ce ee | ; to ext 
what is possible. ‘Those girls do not need | burdens. As the little girl grew older, I ered to disc _ where we were gath- laurels on this glad day. Many noble \ Mr. D 
to be converted to suffrage, but I have | remember the wonderful stories he used to my pleasu * “ “hin eS oe | ae ee ee ee eee ee A: ¥ » Dos 
wished that they might all see what a | tell, so that the mother could have rest. My fh. meet his wife | for our emancipation from unjust laws ge 
home can be when the man and the wom- | How faithful he was in all those things. on the lam ._- They met | and absurd customs as opportunities have COTTON SH | RT WAISTS on 
an stand together as ‘ quals, walking hand | She said to me once: ‘I thought at one them anil tite anna which both of | oflered, but he has made woman's political | ' ‘ all oth 
in hand. To-day if there is | time that I could do more for women if! | not the slight oo - and they had | equality the business of Bis lide.” | een nay bee Enecening Cotten Sot SES Proper 
“A voice on every wave, a sound on every sea, | Hever married, but I see now what a mis- | each other — i in Kissing | i Ex-Governor William Claflin wrote: | tn be sure and examine the VERY ATTRAC- diftere 
The watchword of the brave, the suthem of the | take it was, for Harry does so many things | and [ said t rf at separation; ‘Mrs. Claflin and myself will attend the TIVE LINE at 
free,” I never could have done, and he has helped | Fmerson : oan ae ar words of | reception _in honor of our friend Mr. 5 = % 
without much difficulty you may hear in | Me in so many ways that it has beena and I know he oa lov Omtill. Baeesg | a Be j i Ni ISS FIS K S _— 
that voice the tones of Henry B. Black- | great deal better that I married.” And | ‘Taylor has told us that the iv in Sagert | _A. B. Speiesd, Libearien of Congvees, 3 queeth 
well. as Uncle Harry was speaking about his | daring, and he has au Gap kane, | pets opehy cathe cua, Gok aaa 44 Temple Place — 
: e ’ nd especi ‘ 
Mr. AMES—Now, for a change, we will Se weekel he auaees commend tae in the language of Lowell, to be called a | to the elevation of woman from = yd The Fit is Absolutely Perfect. ernme! 
hear a song from Wm. Lloyd Garrison. not being uncqually yoked together with fanatic, nay, even a fool. | radation of ages, have with me almost a The Styles are Refined. 
Mr. GARRISON—My song is without | unbelievers, I said to myself: Here isa| h ry ey oan an et pe me HB a A pinto ntasne I 
any tune. case in the same family where believers | alt tian = J a of a victory, | Cincinnati Literary Club, wrote: ‘‘Asa eam Po ; 
TO HENRY B. BLACKWELL—May 4, 1895, | were equally yoked together, and it was | of others would be the soe of defeat, fee ER ly Be gy ge ‘x 
Three score and ten the psalmist seemed to think | 82 excellent thing. And I thought of| but there was no oom in bi . caus <i a dalam tae kon Ge AD i le 
oc pores bee - oe every mortal, —- i oes Book where we | college days our tase ball club was tre. Anny casas sttieetartetton — os 
o leave this world of grinding cares, and shrink | read that one sha ’ 
Away from earthly life to heavenly portal. ” two shall pat ten Bond yay ~ Ny 7 = pn, me bm Ants | ae We | James L. Hughes, president of Equal colored, and made late the tanner Secs ee 
Since David sang, the psalm of human life believe that the day will rapidly dawn | encounter But we bad a scon most every | Rights Association, Toronto, wrote: ' He | stylesat STORER'S CENTRAL BLEACB- 
Has grown with passing years divinely sweeter, | when we shall see the cause for which we | tome ealie, tn oe ep ep hn who | bas given Freedom a wider, truer mean- ERY, 478 Washington Street, nearly OPP: 
And, though we cannot conquer death by strife, | are all interested triumph throughout the | ; pt Mba dingy there was noth. | ing. By his brave efforts for the emancipa- | Temple Place (one short flight 
Our psalm of life is sung in longer metre. length and bresdth of our land. I be-' po i ‘aoe an Gent He alway s dgared | tion of woman, he has helped to emanci- i aol 
ut just how we were beaten, and if it had | pate man too. Grateful women and just | C H Simonds & Co , Printers 297 Congress St., Bosto® m8 
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